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JOHN BRIGHT. 


Mr. Briont is the son of the 
Bricut, Esq., of Greenbank, neat 
and was born November 16, 1811 
brother, Mr. Jacon Bricut, M.P. for 
ffiliated fir 


chester, are partners in the 
Joun Bricut & Broruers, cotton spinners at 
Manufacturers, Rochdale, and Bricut 

carpet manufacturers, Rochdale and M 

ter. At an early age Mr. Bricnt 
keen interest in politics and té 


ol 
reform agitation of 1831-52 
Church of England was a f 
Stitution than it now 1s. 

compelled by law to pay 





Duchy of Lancaster are chiefly of a nominal char- 
acter, but Mr, Grapstone does not want Mr. 
snigut in the cabinet for the sake of the official 
services he can render, but because of his gen- 
eral popularity with some of the most influential 
classes in the nation. 

Mr. Bricur is confessedly the greatest En- 
glish orator of the day, either in Parliament or 
out of it. That little sentence, ‘‘ bricut’s up,” 
used to send members rushing from all quarters 
into the House. His language is simple, drawn 
from the purest well of undefiled English, his mat- 
ter is clearly and logically brought forth, and his 
speeches abound in equally happy strokes both 
of humor and pathos. When he first rises he 
speaks in such an easy conversational tone that 
you ‘eel as if he was addressing you only out of 
the assembled audience, then gradually his ani- 
mation increases, and you find yourself, however 
diverse your opinions, completely enc hained by 
his eloquence. ‘‘ He has,” says the author of 
Political Portraits, ‘most elaborately and suc- 
cessfully trained his natural gifts. 
a presence which fills the eye, a voice which at 
once enters the ear, and a slow and 
utterance which seems to choose the best word 
and to watch its effect. Nothing can be better 
fitted than his words to his thought, and his lan- 
guage is thoroughly and racily English. If he 
has not as much wit as Mr. Disraevt, he has a 
great deal more humor; he has as much earnest- 
ness as Mr. GLADSTONE, with more self-posses- 
sion ; and he has a simplicity of pathos and an oc- 


He possesses 


deliberate 


casional grandeur, scorn, and indignation which 
belong to neither.” 
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“GOLDEN GRAIN.” 

In the next Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
will be intensely interesting 
CHRISTMAS STorRY, under the above title, by B. L. 
FARJEON, author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Bread- 
¢ and Kisses,” “ Joshua Marvel,” and 


other popular tales. Those whose sympathies were 
th 


commenced an 


and-Chees 


so warmly stirred by the sorrows and sufferings of 
that poor waif of society, Blade-o’-Grass, 
glad to learn that she bears a prominent part in the 
“GOLDEN GRAIN” és profusely 


and beautifully illustrated, and will unquestiona- 


will be 
present story. 


bly prove one of the most acceptable 
to the holiday literature of the year. 


contributions 


Ve With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 

LY 3s sent out gratuitously an illustrated 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 

containing another installment of “ PHINEAS RE- 
DUX,” and a rich variety of other interesting 
yeading. 

Another illustrated EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 
}, 


will 


¢ sent out gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Lorp LytTon’s fascinating Novel, “THE 
PARISIANS,” wll be continued in one next Num- 
ber. 


=— 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
-_s general moral that we drew last 
week from the October elections was 
emphasized by the November. 
The Democratic not largely in- 
creased, but the Republican is largely di- 
minished. The voters staid at home. The 
elections, therefore, mean, as we have con- 
stantly said, Republican dissatisfaction, and 
net Democratic reaction. If the better 
promises of the party had been fulfilled, and 
its action had shown scrupulous care to sus- 


result in 
vote is 


tain only honest measures and men, there 
would have been no disaster. 

We have often heard distinguished party 
chiefs sneer impatiently at refusals to fall 
into party line, and at the want of party 
spirit and subordination among Republic- 
ans. But he is not a fit leader who does not 
understand the character of those he leads ; 
and the Republican chief who supposes that 
those who compose the party can be drilled 
like Democrats is curiously incompetent for 
his post. He can not be a leader who does 
not reflect that the Republican party is 
the political organization of the general in- 
telligence and character of ihe country. It 
is a favorite theory at party head-quarters 
every where that those who insist that this 
must not be forgotten, and that both meas 
ures and candidates must show party fidel- 
ity to purity and character and progress, are 
impracticable and troublesome. But it still 
remains true that there is no greater blunder 
in party leadership than the alienation of 
the better party sentiment. It is called su- 
perfine and too good for this world; but it 
is the party palladium, and when it is lost 





HARPER'S 
the party falls. It is not the men who hold 
to principle, and believe in patriotic motives, 
and trust the conscience of the people, but 
those who do not, who ruin parties. Those 
who regard the community as rascals to be 
bribed merely sell out themselves. And if 
the Republican leaders had insisted upon 
honest measures only and honest men al- 


ways, we should not now be scanning rue- 
fully the November field. 

A party depends not only upon its princi- 
ples and policy, but upon the men who con- 
spicuously represent and lead it. And its 
success depends upon the latter in two ways. 
If they are men of high character and pure 
purpose, the public believes the same of the 
party, and gladly trusts it, and such men 
propose and advocate only really patriotic 
measures. But if the recognized leaders and 
are of another kind, their own 
character discredits the party, and they are 
sure to 


managers 


connive at measures and support 
men whom good citizens can not sustain. 
Now undoubtedly the better class of Repub- 
licans are dissatisfied with very many of the 
Republican leaders. The shame and peril 
of the hour is corruption 
What have these leaders done, it is 
asked, to purify and elevate political life? 
Some Republicans have proposed one radical 


venality in poli- 


tics. 


and intelligible remedy, which is sustained 
by the best sentiment of the party—a reform 

What aid have these 
In what State have not 
the party managers ridiculed and opposed 
it? The leaders will tell us that their duty 
is not to theorize about millennial possibili- 
ties; that they are charged with practical 
legislation. 


of the civil service. 
leaders given it? 


True; but nothing is so prac- 
tical as this reform, as nothing is more im- 
perative. 

The duty of statesmen is to deal not only 
with bills for the relief of Mrs. Moody and ap- 
propriations for building custom-houses, but 
with those principles and policies which tend 
to save legislation from becoming jobbery. 
When EpMUND BuRKE moved and spoke for 
economical reform, and JoHN Bricurt for the 
enlargement of the suffrage, and Mr. GLAD 
STONE for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and Mr. Fawcett for universal edu 
cation, they stood for great principles, for 
the purification of public affairs, for the ele 
vation of the people. The leaders of whom 
we speak have been faithful to the measures 
of reconstruction. They have been true to 
the party. But they have not sought to 
make the party true to the best wishes and 
hopes of the country. If they are not capa- 
ble of doing this, or if the party is not brave 
enough to throw them off, the party is 
And here the press must lead. It 
must give the law, and not take it. When 
such nominations are made as those of Mr. 
TaYiLor for State Engineer, and of Messrs. 
WoopIn, Lewis, BAKER, and the rest for 
State Senators, it must arraigu those who 
nominate them, and exhort the voters to de- 
feat them. And this it must do at the time 
of the nomination, not the day after the 
election. When the Republican press is 
brave enough to do this, State and County 
Conventions, and those who control them, 
will not be brave enough to make such 
nominations. 

There is no exultation over the Republic- 
an reverses of the autumn. No patriotic 
man wishes to see the party that went out 
ot national power with BUCHANAN, FLoyD, 
Jacosp THompPpsoN, Toucry, and HOWELL 
Coss return to the control of the govern- 
ment. But the history of a year shows that 
the way to prevent it is not to crack the 
party whip, and to support “the straight 
ticket,” and to suffer the party to be “run” 
by a clique of political hucksters, but to 
pursue a policy so plainly sensible and pa- 
triotic, and to be represented by men so 
honorable and able, that good citizens will 
not stay at home upon election-day, but will 
turn out as gladly to vote for Republicans 
as they did for ABRAHAM LINCOLN in ’60 
and ’64. 


doomed. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND 
FREE TRADE, 

In a recent article we asked upon what 
principle or policy the Democratic party, 
the party of slavery, secession, and repudi- 
ation, proposed to go to the country, and 
we added that the nomination of Mr. GREE- 
LEY was the surrender of its claim to be 
considered a free trade party. To this the 
World made a courteous, and, as it claimed, 
a conclusive reply. The reply was twofold. 
First, it said that if the nomination of a 
man who held Mr. GREELEY’s opinions upon | 
protection showed that the party had aban- 
doned free trade, it equally showed that the 
party had ceased to be a party of slavery, 
secession, and repudiation, because he was 
as resolutely opposed to all of these as he | 
was to free trade. Therefore, it claimed, 
our argument was inconsistent. This would 
be true if the description of the party had 
been part of the argument. But it was not. 





We did not assert that the Democracy was | 
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now a party of slavery, secession, and repu- 
diation in the sense of actually holding to 
them as a policy. But we asked what pol- 
icy does the party known to us as chiefly 
identified with these lost and hopeless is- 
sues now propose to present, and we pro- 
ceeded to say that it could not be free trade, 
because it had surrendered that issue by 
nominating Mr. GREELEY. 

The second part of the World's reply is 
remarkable. It is this—and although we 
do not quote the words, the World will agree 
that we state it fairly. The paramount Dem- 
ocratic necessity of the situation in 1872 was 
that the party should show that it accepted 
unqualifiedly the new constitutional amend- 
ments. There was a candidate already nom- 
inated at Cincinnati who had been original- 
ly and radically in favor of them, and who 
had been muzzled—it is the World’s word 
upon the subject of free trade. To adopt 
him was to declare both that the negro is- 
sues were dead and that the free trade issue 
was reserved. A more extraordinary argu- 
ment was never made. For what is a polit- 
ical party? It is an association of citizens 
who agree that the public welfare can best 
be served by a certain policy. Necessarily 
that policy is living, not dead; in other 
words, it is adapted to the existing situa- 
tion. The party acts by arguments in favor 
of that policy, and by the nomination of 
candidates who represent it. What, then, 
is the assertion of the World? It is that the 
Democratic party sought to regain the confi- 
dence of the country by nominating a candi- 
date with whom it reluctantly agreed upon 
dead issues, and from whom it totally differ- 
ed upon what both he and they admitted to 
be the chief living issue, but upon which he 
not only to be silent, but to be 
fulse to his constitutional duty if he were 
elected. To speak plainly, the World says 
that its party asked the confidence of the 
country upon the ground of the dexterity 
of its political thimble-rigging. 

It was this ve ry position of Mr. GREEI EY, 
as a candidate, 


consented 


upon the question of protec- 
tion which was utterly unworthy of him, 
and which completed the destruction of 
the public confidence which the Democrats 
sought In his 
letter of acceptance of the Cincinnati nom- 
ination Mr. GREELEY said: 


to gain by his nomination. 


“That the 
otherwise 


raising of revenue, whether by tariff or 
, Shall be recognized and treated as the peo- 
ple’s immediate business, to be shaped and directed by 
them through their Representatives in Congress, whose 
action thereon the President must neither overrule by 
his veto, attempt to dictate, nor presume to punish, 
by bestowing office only on agree with 
him, or withdrawing it from those who do not,” 


those who 


This was really an insult to the country. 
It was a declaration that if elected he would 
not do his official duty. For the Constitu- 
tion, by giving the President the veto pow- 
er, makes him a part of the Legislature; and 
the candidate for Congress who should say, 
in order to secure his election, that he would 
never attempt to persuade the majority op- 
posed to him, would deserve to be defeated. 
Mr. GREELEY’S position was not that of a 
Presidential candidate who says that if elect- 
ed he will not veto a measure which he be- 
lieves, and is known to believe, to be essen- 
tial to the public welfare; but of one who 
declares that he will not perform his con- 
stitutional duty of vetoing a bill which he 
believes, and is known to believe, to be fatal 
to the public welfare. There is no reason 
why the President should consider a tariff 
bill to be “ the people’s immediate business” 
more than any other act of legislation, and 
Mr. GREELEY might as properly have said 
that, if elected, he would never exercise the 
For he could 
not exercise it except against a majority of 


veto powel upon any occasion. 


Congress, and if that majority be conclusive 
evidence of the people’s will, it is equally 
so upon every measure submitted for execu 
tive approval. 

Should it be said that this may be true, 
but that it concedes Mr. GREELEY’Ss agree- 
ment to be muzzled upon the subject of free 
trade, and that therefore the Democratic 
party did not surrender its position, the con- 
clusive reply is that the form of words did 
not in the least change the substance of 
the situation. It merely satisfied the coun- 
try of the utter duplicity of the Democratic 
managers. Whatever Mr. GREELEY might 
say, he was in himself the protective policy 
as much as HENRY CLAY. To nominate him 
with a muzzle did not chang: 
cance, and every body knew it. 


his signifi- 
if he had, 
as the World suggests, used the same words 
in reference to the amendments that he ap- 
plied to the tariff, it would have made no 
difference. His nomination would have been 
a surrender of every Democratic claim and 
principle except the hope of success. 

The nomination, however, showed merely 
a determination to win at all hazards, and 
we do not, of course, suppose that a party 
which does that will not, if it succeeds, do 
what it It will favor protection 
or free trade at its pleasure; but it can not 
claim to have remained, under the practices 


chooses. 
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faithful to any principle upon the subject 
According to those practices, for inst 
the exact free trade position of the Demo. 
cratic party is defined in the platform , 
last National Convention, as follows: 


ance 
’ 


if its 


ri And 


recognizing that there are in our midst hon- 
est but irreconcilable differenc es ot Opinion 
with regard to the respective systems of pro- 
tection and free trade, we remit the disceys. 
sion of the subject to the people in their 
Congress districts, and to the decision of ¢ on- 
gress thereon, wholly free of executive inter. 
ference or dictation.” If the nomination of 


Mr. GREELEY was not a surrender, what w * 


this? Is this the declaration of a free trade 
party? We repeat our former question 


Upon what principle does the Democratic par- 
ty propose to appeal to the country? and our 
assertion that upon the question of free trade 
it has no principle whatever, as shown not 
only by the nomination of the most conspic- 
uous protectionist in the country, but by its 
declaration that it is so divided in gentj. 
ment upon the subject that the question 
must be remitted to the people. Evidently 
the true policy for the Democratic party is 
not to talk about principles, but to secure 
power if it can. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE FOR SALE. 

THE Troy Times says: 

“Tt is no doubt true that the Post-office employés in 
New York have been asked to aid in defrayir g the ex. 
penses of the election, to some extent, on the Re put 
Probably, also, the Custom-house 
een applied to. 


lican side. Officers 
t We certainly hope they have 
It is the most natural thing conceivable that they 
should be. 


have 


They are holding good places under a 


Republican administration, from which they would 
speedily be ousted should the Democrats get into 
power, and it is right that they shonld not only fee! al 
interest in the continued ascendency of Republican. 


ism, but exhibit it in a substantial manner. If there 
are any of them who can not afford to contribute t 
ward the success of the party, even in a State elect 


not immediately affecting the stability of their offic 





tenure, then they ought to resign and go into s 
business of a private nature, and give place to othe 
who can make a little money go further 


This is an era of corruption. On‘all sides 
public and private dishonesty is so common 
that the only question asked of a man is 
getting to be, “‘ Will he steal?” And this is 
the moment which the Troy Times selects 
for proposing that the offices of the govern 
ment shall be sold. For that is what-this 
system of political appointments and assess- 
ments means. 

of the Customs 


We have known a Collector 

not Mr. ARTHUR nor Mr. 
MurpHy—to reply to a remonstrance against 
the extortion otf money from poorly paid 
clerks, that there were fifty men just as ca- 
pable as the clerks who stood ready to take 
their piaces with ten times as heavy an in- 
cumbrance as the modest two per cent. tax. 
Of two candidates, one of whom is willing 
to pay any and the other of 
whom declines, which, under the Times’s sys- 
tem, would get the place? And when he 
had got it he would have bought it, and 
would be sorely tempted to reimburse him- 
self. 

If a clerk wishes to give money for elec- 
tion expenses, no one wishes to prevent him. 


assessment, 


But common decency and reason and public 
morality and patriotism all protest that his 
superior officer shall not decide for him, and 
that the public shall not lose his services 
Half 
of the corruption and peril of our politics 
springs from the system that the Troy Times 
defends. And it is just that sneering de- 
fense of venality in politics by Republican 


because he does not choose to give. 


orators and organs which disgusts honest 
people, and produces Republican disasters 
like those of this autumn. 


NO INFLATION. 

JUDGE PIERREPONT’S speech on the Satur- 
day evening before the election was signifi- 
cant. He is known to be a personal friend 
of the President, and all the circumstances 
of the meeting at which he spoke seemed to 
show that its object was less the “ ratifica- 
tion” of the State nominations than to furnish 
an opportunity for an authorized unoffi« ial 
suggestion of the financial views and plans 
of the Administration. Judge PreRREPONT’S 
speech was devoted entirely to the difficul- 
ties of the hour and to their causes. He had 
intended, he said, to consider minutely the 
remedy, but gave way to another speaker. 
Yet, in discussing the causes of the situation, 
he showed what, in his opinion, must be the 
general policy of relief. 

In brief, Judge 
our troubles spring from the war and from 
the of irredeemable paper money. 
Disaster was inevitable under such a sys 
tem. He ascribes it to the concentration of 
the paper currency in New York; its loan at 
interest on call; the tightness of money con 
sequent upon the demand to move the crops; 


TERREPONT’S view is that 


system 


| and failures, revealing recklessness and ras 
| cality, which destroyed confidence and led to 


“Our troubles come 
Had we 


the paper suspension. 
of a vicious system of finance.” 


and understandings of our politics, logically | adopted a system of finance at the close of 
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the war which tended toward resumption, 
before this present crisis arrived we should 
have had the greenba k equivalent to gold.” 
Judge PrERREPONT then says that the solu- 
tion of the question will exalt or destroy the 
Re public an party. He exhorts the Secretary 
of the Treasury to inform himself thoroughly, 
and digest a plan to be offered to Congress 
as an Administration measure. The princi- 
ple of the measure must be resumption. “It | 





is certain that the great issue in Congress 
will arise between those who are in favor of 

a paper inflation, closing their eyes to cer- | 
tain ruin in the future, and those who are in | 
favor of gradual resumption and certain pros- 
perity in the future.” 

Judge PrerRREPONT is right in supposing 
that this will be the great struggle of the 
The huge corporations of every kind 
will combine with the demagogues in de- 


session. 


The pressure will be tre- 
mendous. Slack labor and consequert suf- 
fering will plead for it. Senator THURMAN 
has declared against a return to specie pay- 


manding inflation. 


ments. General BuTLER laughs at resump- 
tion, and some respected bankers think our 
currency the best in the world From all 
parties and interests the demand for inflation 
will arise, and it will require in the Adminis- 
tration all the persistence shown at Vicks- | 
burg and Petersburg to withstand it. gut 
the President has more than once expressed 
his desire of resumption. He can not doubt 
the ruinous consequences of inflation. He 
can not wish the indefinite postponement of 
a sure financial basis which it would 
And 
correct, and the speech of Judge 
PONT Presid 
message will be the promise of better days. 
Meanwhile both the Administration and Con- 
gress should know the feelings and wishes 
Let the position of the Pres 


ident—if it be what this speech leads us to 


1eCces- 
surmise be 
PIERRI 
Views, 


sarily bring. should our 


represent ihe nt’s his 


of the country. 


infer—be sustained by his friends upon all 
Let us uphold the hands of our cham- 
touch bottom 
No more paper inflation, 


sides. 
pions in Congress. Let us 


somewhere. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 
Tr is delightful to think of JoHN BRIGHT 
well again and once more upon the platform. 
His late speec h at Birmingham the first in 


nearly four years—had all the old clear- 
ness, raciness, and force. It was a rapid re 
view of the results of liberal ascendency, 


anil the noblest vindication ever offered of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’sS administration. It 
disestablished a church as a political insti 
that a church 
and religion prosper without the support of 
the state. It modified the Irish land 
laws, showing that the rights and interests 


has 


tution, showing may exist 


has 
and homes of the people are as sacred as 
eertain assumed absolute rights of the land- 
lord. It has abolished the 
ket in the army. 
} 


‘ orrupt 10n mar©r- 


ot. It has taken the powers of the highest 


court of justice in the kingdom from the 
House of Peers. 
universal public education It has honor- 
Indeed, 


there would have been no American question 
had England shown 


ably settled the American question. 


a generous neutrality. 


And in agreeing to the arbitration, Mr. 


GLADSTONE and his colleagues “added a 
nobler chapter to the history of England 
than if they had filled it with the records 
of bloody battles The grandeur and the 


importance of these measures are the meas- 
ure of the glory of the administration. 
Should not, asks the orator, the servants 
There 
remain grave changes to be made in the 


who have done so well be retained ? 
vet 
land laws; and the question of a free break- 
fast is not settled ; but they can be most wise- 
ly left 
tration, especially as the Tory policy is care- 
And Mr. Bricut pleasant- 
He 
asseris that for forty years the liberal party 
has been in power, whether in office or not 
When Sir RoBerT PEEL abolished the Corn 


in the hands of the present adminis- 


fully concealed. 
ly ridicules the Tory silence and secrecy. 


Laws and Mr. Disragewi enlarged the suf- | 


frage, they proposed the measures of the 
liberal party. Mr. Bricut claims that what 
he calls the beneficent revolution in regard 
to the condition of the working classes is 
due to the legislation of the liberal party, 
and exhorts that party to a speedy advance, 
ending his speech in a strain of simple and 
‘For my share, look- 
ing back over these forty years, I feel some 


inspiring eloquence: 


little sense of content. But it does not in 
the least degree lessen—on the contrary, it 


rather adds to and strengthens—my hope 
for the future. The history of the last forty 


years of this country—judge it fairly; I 
speak of its legislation is mainly a his 
tory of the conquests of freedom. It will 


be a grand volume that tells the story, and 
your name and mine, if I mistake not, will 
be found in some of its pages. For 
inal chapter is writing—it may already be 
written. 3ut for you, this great constitu- 
ency, you have a perpetual youth and a per- 
petual future, I pray Heaven that in the 


me the 


troduce resolutions. 


{ referred to a committee, and while they 


| 


It has introduced the bal- | 


It has founded a system of | 


years to come. and when my voice is hushed, 
you may be granted strength and moderation 
and w isdom to influence the councils of your 
country by righteous means to none other 
than to noble and righteous ends.” 


_ 
THE NEW MASTERS OF TAMMANY. 


Tue late Democratic success in this State 
That phrase | 


is called a Tammany victory. 


| four and five years ago meant the triumph 


of the Twerp Ring. which then controlled | 
Tammany Hall. What it means now can be 
seen in the leaders who instantly appear in | 
command. A day or two after the election | 
the Tammany General Committee met to ex- 
pel Mr. Orrver Cuaruick for alleged of- 
the the votes. Mr. 


fenses in canvass of 


Joun KELLY said that when the committee | 
| of investigation had reported he would in- | 


Mr. JoHN MORRISSEY, 
Mr. KELLY 
was honest, but modest, and moved the ex 
pulsion. Mr. Tuomas A. LepwitH denounced 
Mr. CHARLICK, alleging that he represented 


amidst great applause, said that 


| Tammany upon the Police Board, and had 


unfaithful. “General” Sprno.a also 


calied loudly for expulsion. 


been 
The matter was 
were 
absent, Colonel Joun R. FELLOWS made a 
speech at Mr. KELLY’s request, at the end of 
which the committee reported, and Mz CHAR 
LICK was expelled. 

Mr. Morrissey, Mr. LEpwiTns, General Sp! 
NOLA, and Colonel FELLows, with Mr. Keri 
LY, all of whom are very well known in this 
community, are the new masters of Tamma 
ny Hall, and Tammany is the master of the 
Democratic party in the State. Evidently, 
as the Democratic papers claim, it is the “old 
honest 
patriotic citizens have now to deal, and they 


unchanged party” with which and 
will decide whether more is to be expec ted 
of Tammany, led by Messrs. MORRISSEY, 
SPINOLA, LEDWITH, FELLOWS, and KELLY, 
than of Tammany under TWEED, SWEENY, 


and HALL. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. L. 
Lit by a golden sunset, we passed out upon 
the ocean, and left behind us 
that 


one of those mag 


nificent scenes are never known on land 


Crimson tints such as sometimes startle us in the 


pictures of marine artists, and seem false becaus« 


so true to nature, lingered over the west A 
drapery of gorgeous clouds hung low over the 
waters, and crowned the faint outline of the fad 


rhe 
might 
it seemed as if the land of hope were 


Fortunate Isles and Hesper’s 


worn so rich a clot 


ing land. 
Gardens have 
behind us 
and we were wandering away into the gloom of 
With such tints PLaTo must have paint 
ed the vision of Western freedom that pursued 


the past. 
him amidst the decay of his native republic, and 
in such a clime sketched out the reign of philos- 
ophy. 

The least agreeable part of the voyage 
rope is its close, 
the owners of the lines of steamers, the 


to Eu 
Owing to the inhumanity of 
passe n 

gers are gathered together in a miserable tug on 

the Mersey, are driven through perpetual raii 
| and mist from vessel to vessel, and are landed 
| at last. chilled and disconsolate, on the wet docks 
of Liverpool. That the great stream of travele: 
from America to Europe should submit patiently 


to such merciless treatment is scarcely 
that young and old, the sick, the 


| be driven out into the pitiless rain and cold 


out shelter or resource, is a trait of lingering ba 
And when 

| ers is established, its first aim will, no d 

to provide a tolerable 

gers on the shores of the Old World. Yet the 


barism. an American line of steam 





means of landing passen 


European ports are so inferior to our own as t 
leave no palliation for this neglect At ne of 
High tides 
and dangerous shores keep them at a secure d 

tance from the land. At New York the 
steamers lie close to the docks, but in Europe 


them can a vessel sail up to a pier. 


they can only be unladen by a slow and artificial 
process, 

At Liverpool it is said to 
For the past year its peop! 
ly known any fair weather. 


rain almost ir 


santly. 








reids, they seem to thrive in the water, and 
Yet the city has e 


and is not unworthy of the 


unusually healthful 


its own attractions, \ 
fame of Roscoe. ‘The streets are clean, the mar 
kets well kept 


Hall comes out grandly from its perpetual mists ; 


the vast colonnade of St. George's 
und the gardens and parks, the galleries and 
Liverpool is not 
Its chief subjects of discus 


to estal ] sh a city uni 


lyceums, show that altogether 
lost in commerce. 
sion at present are how 


versity, and how to enforce a system of non-secta 









rian public instruction. lhe Liverpool Mercury 
| assails *“* denominationalism” in education th 
1 resolution and address that might well deserve 


Imitation every where, and the Courier and the 
Post urge the need of higher cultivation. 
As one glid 


| of England, the clouds seem to hang lower than 


| 


amidst the 





soft landse apes 


blue heaven seems farther away than ever. 


with us, and through the infrequent openings the 

T he 

| fields stretch out fresh and evergreen, clumps of | olics and the High-Churchmen, conseryatives 
~. 


WEEKLY. 


English oaks come down to the verge of the rail 
way, the land glows with fertility, and one is al 


} 


most content to live in such opulence without 
A sun sky We pass through towns famous 
in history, and lovely scenery that has witness 
ed all the rage of human d of self 


passion al 
Here Briton, Roman, Saxon, Dane 


iless kings and recreant nobles, fierce repub- | 


licans and profligate Cavaliers, have stained every | 
hill top and valley with blood The Pawnee and 
the Comanche have scarcely been m avid of 
slaughter than wer r ancestors Yet as we 
glide through Lichfield we imagine a heroi 
thinker doing penar n its market-place, and 


at Rugby remember Annotp, Not far away is 


SHAKSPEARE Ss birth-place, and in yonder wood 








Mitton chanted ( here is a strange lone 
liness over the English landscay In the midst 
of high cultivation you see few men, and o1 
great flocks of sheep brow und fine herds of 
Th people l { tta 
away from the railroad id t prevale of | 
ar estates drive ! ring classes the | 
t s rhe rich country has the quiet of soli 
tud London probably owes no small part of 
ts enormous population to the fact that the pe } 
ple are not suffered to remain in the farming dis- 
tricts that in the country they are banished by | 
injudicious legislation from their native soil, and 
lett without a home. | 
Nothing can surpass the grandeur of London 
and of ail the spectacle s of commercial act ' 
ind of the marvel results of human industry, | 
there is none that can rival the endless lines of | 
ets that radiate from London Bridge—th 


isiness, the swarms of people, the solid 
magnitude of the | 


' r 
Ouses, OF 


iildings, 
the nich fringe of parks and palaces 
ut sweep around the West End, the product 
f the The docks and villas 


imperial 


| 
the docks, the ware 
| 
| 
| 


labors of mankind 


of Carthage, the splendors of Rome 
of Venice, or 
and Ghent, 


the 


factories of Brug 


int and feeble by the side of 
immense creation of modern trade All the 
led and suffered that London n 


the 


seem f 


world has to 


| 
| 
thrive. Hindoo and Lascar, Russian serf } 
German peasant, the East and the West, tl 
Aral traderandth Per 
and Ur ese, ha } id 
build the Saxon metroy 
is it by pacific means tl 
r ‘ of t le I 
been m¢ ot war a f 
f the a + . ' 
ciful than those of the Communes, It has been 
forced to fight a vell as to work. Its favorit 
sa MARLBOROUGH and WELLINGTON, 
NELS 1 CLYDI The tat tower ove! 
its | I it rewar it ry ies with 
i it I er apy ched. Wet 
NoTon received $7,000,000 from the ove 
I lened nation; NELSON was covered with 
! r and ¢ Br 1 conquer 
f 4 ¢ ad ‘1 . it 
t f | pe ar 1 America | 
never dreamed of at I WASHINGTON and 
BoLivar, Grant and THomas. have been « 
t t with tl pratetul ati 10n of their cou \ 
met! 
I wandered away from the roar of commerc« 
und the mb f and war to the ck 
é f We ! r \ On one side looked 
lown the solemn | of Drypen, musical, g 
! a profligate Not far off is the sterner 
countenance of Mitton. Here Appison, Joun 
son, Go_psmirn, and Irving had mused and 
l EDMUND Spenser lay in one niche 
Drayton, Prior, and a throng of the prolific 
g f I 1 slept in the cold, damp clois 
te The fresh graves of Dickens and Ma 
CAULAY ere not far away. Gray and discol 
ored h the ili damp stealing down its fre 
ted walls, and the faint light of its pale r 
vering the names of its immort 








i bey has served : er pu 
| t r imag ed y supersti ) 
f Warri and priests have pass 

Their names are written i he d 

B I men of letters who a ens! ed or rT 
( Westminster are destined to ri fr 

eir graves to be me the te hers of manh i 
Mii Srenser, Appison, Jounson, and tl 

g f the ths} g. ha vet 

} I i} riect caree by tea 

I to count generations, and by watch 
g over the progress of the people. 

I mak SHAKSPEARE, Mitton, Appison, 
" Jounson fa ur t heir countrymen, to 
spre Lk ledge and a ken a love for | ers 
it t e and the hovel, is the aim of the 
hig t of | h statesmen The qu 
t f ication, we are told by the T: and 
t al journals, by Romanists and High 
Churchmen, Non-conformists and D nters, 1s 

et of all Every candidate at the 

I ings illed upon to declare whether he 
in favor t sectarian or non-sectarian educatior 
vhether | will s pport the denominational 
clau 1 the new act, or whether he will vote 
for its removal If this clause is stricken out, 
education in England will be wholly non-secta 


ilsory. no one will be 


suffered to es ape the softening influence of gen 
whole 
purified and fused together in the alembic of 


But this the Roman Cath 


eral culture, and the Saxon race will be 


| 
j the public 


school 
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and Tories, are resolved to prevent, 


The ped- 
ple are clamoring for knowledge, but bigotry 
to suffer them to 


and selfish ambition still refuse 





learn; they denou all « ition that is not 
controlled by tl priest; they see nothing but 
heresy and infidelity in teaching simple gram- 


mar an 
] 


pledge l 


d mathematics 
themselves to this extraordinary fi x 
Harpy must 


and Disrageit and GaTHornt 
range their obedient followers on the side of 
Romanism and Archbishop Mannina, 

It remains to be seen whether the accession 


of Mr. Brionur to the cabinet 


fuse courage into its members, 


will suffice to in- 


whether they will 


venture to separate wh« from the ultramon- 
tanes, and reflect that vigor us Opposition to po- 
litical Romanism that is rising ominously among 
the pe ple If Mr. Guapsrone i willing to 
govern England to suit the policy of the Vatican, 
he will find himself abandoned by | most act- 
ive supporters if | insist upon maintaining 
sectarian education, he will be supplanted by 





some more intelligent leader There ca be no 
; 


loubt that E1 er to place itself ‘irmly 


on the side of | stand with Germar 


pean powers, it 


hostility to political Romanism Nor is this 





bigotry, but common-sense If the ultram 
tane policy triumphs on the Continent, there can 
be no rest for England Already tl Irish 
pr are openly plotting rebel n l ly 
ite what they may be expected when 
the papacy has once more crushed its foe 
Mr. Bricurt has before him the possibility of 
a splendid future As the chamy of «¢ \ 
tion and of polit 1 reform, he may renew the 
vigor of the Eng me as the tr Lot Amé 
ica in all its vi ides, the foe of slavery and 
l i n, | ma t A ( i nes 
of the Saxon fan a new a t l 
bind once more the © VW it New (of 
| English s« men | eems t have the 
clearest not f pe al lepender 
Kucengr LAWRENCE, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


























id on the 4th Inet. In thirteen Stat 
vy Jere Massachuse M 
xan, V 1, Wiscor i “ 
Arh ind M I ( 
the thirte " Re. 
. with t e¢ er 
at the D ‘ 
‘ t OOO f Secret of 
se a Rey ca i 
w Jersey Ley i iso has a 
Rey nm ma ( W ast nh wae r 
din Massachusett la t eis d 
| & Rey la I ca 2 
for G I < W elected, and i 
| Minnesota Cushma Davis, the Republican 1 . 
| s said to ha ‘ on 
The second tria M. Tw for corruption 
office was t on the ¢ 4 the « t of 
Over and T J Davis. In two days 
reafter } ew obtained 
I A an I te Fair at the Third Avenue 
Rink ~ ! had as anf en notw 
andr the seca nt The atter ri 
r urge iy four or 
In point of ‘ ber attrac 
ay be said i ey ny ¢ " n ever 
t Ins I | ! T) 
nexcept " xl i 5 n 
y r three da if th ’ . 
Ex-( ptre Cor y's e avait he 
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) t Attori wa ti i i t 
e motion, and t we Was post; the i 
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| One of the St jurors. who sted t} v by 
nvereing abou é ‘ th l, 
has been sentenced to ipris t for “4 
and to pay @ fine f $250 
T New York Cha { < has res i 
t orialize ¢ ~ ' “ i 
I t States bonds I : 
cation of the nationa t | r 
of Treasury potes 
. SIFT VAT — 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
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tant points of wt af ‘ I y 
eure | | ta 4 
[ th a, the ese I I 4 
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| at If t \ v 
atic i. witl | ) at 
nt, in 6 pea afety 
| to-morrow. Great rtak ‘ D In- 
| dus ul shes WW ator t = 
f ce a \ ! t n 
of the greatness 1 ks 
rn OT for 8 
from its ow! - preset \ anes fe 
nale which are i e] ¥ l 
yneider thes a. al r 1 " ; 
ex e wi 1 fer A 
: = was me : »M'M , 
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TI rl nN a8 been postponed for 
one 
The steamer Bavarian, on her way from Hamilton 
to Montreal, was burned on the night of the Sth inst., 
aud fourteen lives were lost, 
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THE HON. A. R. LAWRENCE. x er si oS the thations tole SORGR genty & 


| His el prominence 1 law 
Tus gentleman was born in the city of New | ye i fications for the po 
York, September 19, 1852 He comes from an | j { : ‘ hosen 
old and highly esteemed Knickerbocker family, 
his ancestors on both sides having been promi- | 


nent citizens of the island for many generations. Ww , _ 
ase . » TO ) 

He received a liberal classical education in one _ ANNEXED ‘1 NEW YORK, 

of the best schools of our « ity, stuched law in the : . . trat 

office of Judge Gi_pert, and was admitted to 

















t every of V er Cor ] of 
4 the bar of this State in October, 1853. Before has rece I he { 
; his admission he was appointed Assistant Cor- \ York More 1 ix Mi 
poration Counsel, under the administration of GREEN Compt e Parke ected at 
Mr. Ropert J. Ditton While in that posi- t t vf ving the « i lim 
tion Mr. LAWRENCE applied himself assiduously i erritory whose ass¢ 
to the study of the principles, charters, statute 3, ! take ! 1 { 
> and ordinances applicable to the various depart- ( f I ence ot } 
ments of our city and county government, and recom! ( é f Park 
in the important cases in which he was called \ er the West 
upon to act as counsel for the city he had ample ‘ - | Cree} 1 ove 
- opportunity to display the knowledge he had ac- he ¢ ‘ { he low 
quired. He was soon looked upon by his breth- | Wwe { el ed them to 
ren of the profession as a special authority on I f he f Seventh Avenue 
all legal matters connected with our municipal t l, for t n of the Boulevard 
.) affairs. } he re n of 
| After remaining in the office of the Corpora- the | ead | m and Spuyten 
tion Counsel for a number of years, he resigned, D ‘ | ! e coul 
entered upon the general practice of his profes- { expense 
sion, and soon acquired an extensive and lucra é t ! é re 
tive business. His previous experience caused d ns have 
him to receive retainers in many important liti 1 ‘ k « t 
gations in which the city was concerned. He is f I I proper| 
the author of a volume on the tax and assess ] me Parks the cor | 
| ment laws, a work evincing much thought and I V hester County 
research, and highly valued by the profession. l ! p of the | fros 
Previous to his recent election to the bench e! na i ! 
of the Supreme Court Mr. Lawrence never held ( y their ow 
an official position except that of Assistant Cor , 1 
poration Counsel. He was last fall defeated as | f bmitted 
Democratic and Liberal Republican candidate eceive 
for Mayor of New York. In polities Mr. Law Ihe ‘ ' 
RENCE has long been regarded as a leading but ‘ Yorl eM \\ 1 
a moderate Democrat. ‘There is no question in lh B easil ea ¢ ed 
| regard to his eminent qualific itions for the office 1 ! ! I ‘ 
to which he has been elected an 
} Ooo . 1 of 
14.00 , , of 
, 1 0 ol 
THE HON. CLAUDIUS L. MONELL. An ¥? a 
e Tus accomplished ju st Was bor in Hudson, the new ] t mt me very 
| Columbia County, New York. He came to this | esque | f scene Ihe 
| city in 1836, and entered the office of Writs & junction of &S en | el Creek with the 
BUSHNELL, practitioners of me note in that Hu K B f whi eg n 
day, where he remained for a while, but finished ketcl tT} ‘ 
his studies with Bexsamin F. Burier, from antage the } n of the ne 
whose office he was admitted to pra e in the THE HON, ABRAHAM R. LAWRENCI P } lI, O'Ny { ' Ihe 
year 1837. In 1841 Mr. Monet removed to é mel er } {M ttan I 
Hudson, and formed a copartnership with the | editions. In 1861 Mr. Mone. w é ted t né B S { ( 
late Judge Hocrnoom, for the practice of the | the bench of the Superior Court, t j fif eve ears of H ' | i m kh | , 
| profession. His career was active and success tion he has just been for the t 1s | f H. B. ¢ I 
ful. He was retained as counsel by the Shakers | He is a meml of the D | lw ! | 
in many important cases, and by the Hudson men of all shades of pol ul oy n recogniz Short f | , forn } e 
River Railroad Company when the qu won ot his fiiness for the place he has | mi sé STEPHEN I’. * {ft I t ] ‘ | ‘ 
the acquisition of the right of way from Pough ably filled lasted \ , In the t | tere f es t ‘ nexation 
keepsie to Albany was raised. His conduct of : Cause } ‘ tact evefore i tit 
these cases added largely to his reputation at ML —. ‘opm DED ity t partners! ecam | 1 fa , TT tthe Il m 
the han, tn 1880 aptocved Meal Pracia | THE HON. GILBERT M. SPEIR. | M7 thi parteon® wel ond Gane ~ . | 
lich was considered at the time of its publica luis gentteman, who has been elected to the | partnership with his | | \.W. Seren f ‘ " e meat 
tion a work of great accuracy and merit It bench of the Superior Court, has been for ove still continu I"! Mr. Spi f ‘ ‘ | n ‘ ely 
was the first work on practice published afte: thirty years past a lawyer of especial minence trance upon oft lit ar ‘ f i e] \ f the whole 
the adoption of the Code, and ran through two at the New York bar. He was born in this State, moderate Den u r ! 
} i —--——-- - - — - ’ 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue daily papers contain elaborate tributes to 
the memory of Lewis GAYLORD CLARK, who 
died at Piermont on the 4th inst. For nearly 
forty years Mr. CLARK was known to the litera- 
ry men of the country as a most amiable, intel- 
ligent, and agreeable gentleman At the com 
mencement of the publication of Harper's Mag 
azine he was intrusted with the supervision of 
one of its editorial departments, and contribu- 
ted largely 4o its originality and brightness. He 
may be said to have creaced the old Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, and to have won for it the fore- 
most place in the magazine literatare of its time. 
Few men had a more extensive acquaintance 
with authors, artists, and professional men gen 
erally than Mr. CLARK, and his pleasant, sunny 
temper made him a universal favorite. 

Mr. Epwarp HAMMOND, who has just re- 
tired from the Under-Secretarysbip of the Brii 
ish Foreign Office, is the subje of criticism 
from some of the better class of London literary 
papers. One of these says he ‘must have had 
power! of some sort, to be so trusted by success- 
ernments, and he certainly had vast 
knowledge; but he was very greedy of power, 
very indisposed to promote young men, and of 
late entirely wanting in political foresight.’ 
The Saturday Review, alluding to his successor, 
says: “It may be worth while to remark that 
the appointment of Lord TENTERDEN involves 





ee 


a serious innovation, if not a constitutional 
anomaly. No peer has a theoretical right to 
decline or suspend the discharge of his Parlia 
mentary duties, and yet it is impossible for a 
permanent civil servant to take part in the pro 
ceedings of the House of Lords If the prece 
dent is once established, the ministry of the day 
will have a new mode of rewarding friends and 
buying off opponents.’’ Lord TENTERDEN’s fa 
ther, late Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
possessed judicial merits of a very high order 
According to some, he excelled Lord Mans 
FIELD in industry and learning, and equaled him 


in acuteness of ption and power of rea 
soning. 

The Boston Post of Nevember 6 states that 
“the largest lecture audience seen in Boston 
since Father Burke's farewell was that drawn 
by Mr. Nast on Tuesday evening’’ (November 4) 
In consequence of the disappointme nt of hun 
dreds who were unable to procure seats, he was 


induced to repeat his lecture the following Sat 


perce 


urday afternoon. Mr. Nast has every reason to 
feel gratified with his reception in the lecture 
field 

PAUL DE CASSAGNAC is described as one of 
the most conspicuous persons on the streets of 
Paris. He is very tall, broad-shouldered, and 
wears a very large and peculiar-looking hat 
which he perches over his left ear He walks 
in a bold, defiant manner, and carries a huge 
walking-stick, which he from time to time 
swings ominously from side to side, as though 
just preparing to smash the head of some im 


aginary foe, and at such times the passers-by do 
not fail to point him out very admiringly As 
for the ladies, they admire Monsieur De Cas 
SAGNAC very openly He is so large, so dark, 
his eyes are so black and so bright, and all that 


sort of thing, and no one knows it better than 
P. pe C 

The late Witt1AM WHEELWRiIGhHT, of New 
buryport, Massachusetts, gave away during the 


last ten years of his life, in various charities, 
over six hundred thousand dollars, yet he had 
enough left to bequeath three hundred thou 


sand dollars each to his wife and daughter, fif 
teen thousand dollars each to twenty-six rela 
tive ind two hundred thousand dollars for a 
scientific school at Newburyport 

AnTeMAS Hae, of Bridgewater, Massachu 


setts, aged ninety, is the oldest ex-Congressman 
living He used to be a school-master, then a 
manufacturer, was afterward a State Senator of 
Massachusetts, and finally served four years in 
Congress, from 1845 to 1849. He is still hale 


and hearty 

Victor EMANUEL had such a good time in 
Berlin that he gave one hundred and fifty watch 
es to various attaches of the imperial court 

M. Bureort, a French 
rean tastes and refined experiences, becoming 
disgusted with the unskillful manner in which 
and poultry are treated by the 


gentleman of epicu 


cher's-meat 





Francisco boarding-house keeper, bas hied 
to the almshouse in that city, where, for 
inconsiderable sum of 85 per week, he is 





permitted to dwell as a 
The net per annum in 


cisely 8700 


non-vagrant boarder 
ome of M. BuraGor is pre 
Income, $700; expenditure, $260 
result, happiness 


Dr. Gorpon W. Russexy, of Hartford, Con 
vecticut, has enrolled himself among the bene 
ictors of New England by giving to the Hart- 
ord Retreat for the Insane $10,000 for the ere« 


a memorial chapel on the grounds for 
of the inmates. 

Senator ScHURZ, according to common re 
ort, is about to change his residence from St 
Po iis to Chicago. He is a gentleman who has 
dated from many places, but if he has views to- 
ward the United States Senate from Illinois, 
the removal may prove a waste of his very valu- 
able time. 

Madame Ratazzi has sold to the Italian 
government the papers left by her late husband, 
the Italian government preferring to suppress 
rather than to diffuse the rasping style of the 
late RATAZZI. 

With a view to avoid the hay fever, the Rev. 
Henry WaAkp Beecuer has sold that awfully 
expensive plaything, his farm at Peekskill. Hay 
fever and fancy farming are Peekskilling affairs. 

It has been said that much of the success of 
the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in this city was due to Professor Pui.ip Scuarr, 
who with characteristic modesty kept himself 
in the background, For a year past he has been 
preparing for the work, visiting the various 
branch alliances in Europe, and securing their 
co-operation. It was he who secured the valu- 
able papers that were read at the meetings. In 
short, he was one of the organizing spirits of 
the undertaking. Without him and Dr. Ire- 
N2#2US PRIME it might have resulted less satis- 
factorily 


I 
f 
f 
tion of 
t 


he use 


\mong other stories told of Pott SHERIDAN 
is th \t the Army of the Potomac reunion at 
New Haven last spring a young lady at the table 
sat opposite GRANT, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN, Han- 
cock, and a host more of well-starred heroes. 
Turning to a lady near her, she exclaimed, 
‘‘How delightful to have these soldiers here as 
our guests! Who would have thought that 














’ 


generals could eat like other men?’ Overhear- 
ing the remark, SHERIDAN turned to Hancock, 
and muttered, sotto voce, ‘ i is surprised 
to see that generals really eat. I suppose she 
thought we fellows did nothing but drink.”’ 

—Mr. Henry WATTERSON’S quite free and 
fresh way of commenting upon the London 
Times, and English journals generally of the 
present day, has elicited from Mr. SMALLEY, the 
clever London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, an extract from a speech made in Par- 
liament in 1860 by Lord PALMERSTON that cre 
ated much wonder in aristocratic circles at that 
time, as being the first frank concession that 
had ever been made in Parliament by a cabinet 
minister to the personal status of the newspaper 
man. Lord PALMERSTON, in reply to Mr. Hors- 
MAN, said: 
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“My right honorable friend has stated that he did 
not know what the influence was which drew Mr. 
Devane, one of the editors or managers of the Times, 
to me; and if by that statement he means to imply a 
wish on my part to exercise any influence over the 
line of conduct which is pursued in the case of that 
journal, I can only say in answer to this charge, in the 
words of Mrs. Malaprop, that I should be but too glad 
to plead guiity to the soft impeachment, and to know 
that the insinuation which it involves was really found- 
ed on fact. [A laugh.) If there are influences which, 
as the right honorable gentleman says, have fortunate- 
ly led Mr. Deane to me, they are none other than the 
influences of society. My right honorable friend has 
observed, in that glowing address which he has just 
delivered to us, that the contributors to the press are 
the favorites and the ornaments of the social circles 
into which they enter. In that opinion he is, it seems 
to me, perfectly correct. The gentlemen to whom he 
refers are, generally speaking, persons of great attain- 
ments and information, It is, then, but natural that 
their society should be agreeable. My acquaintance 
with Mr. Devane is exactly of that character. I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Detane frequently in 
society, and he has occasionally done me the honor to 
mix in society under my roof. That society was, I 
may add, composed of persons of all shades of politics 
{cheers}, of various pursuits; and I need hardly say I 
feel proud when persons so honor me without under- 
taking any other engagement than that which Mr. 
Decane always makes good—of making themselves 
agreeable during the time of their stay.” 

—Lord Lytron and Lord DALLING, though 
brothers, had different notions as to the desira- 
bleness of income. The former was not only 
brilliant as a writer of fiction, but sagacious and 
practical as a man of finance. No author knew 
better than he the money value of the word 
copyright. The former left a handsome for 
tune; the latter, acting through life upon the 
Micawber system, left an estate of $25,000 with 
debts of $55,000 Lord DALLING held some of 
the best-paid of the British embassies, and must 
have been handsomely remunerated for his Lift 
of Lord Palmerston, if not for his Historical Char 
Lord DALLINne, having no family, lived 
mainly for Lord DALLING, and did not permit 
his repose to be interrupted by thoughts of how 
his creditors were to realize par in cash for par 
in confidence 

Postmaster JAMEs, a gallant man, and the 
best practical postmaster New York has had, 
has appointed Mrs. W. W. Cuussuck, of Hamil 
ton, Madison 


acters 


County, to the new position of 
searcher in the Post-office in this city. Her hus 
band was long the editor of the Madison County 
Journal, There are a good many things that 
even “by searching are past finding out;” but 
now that Mrs. C. is to look into things postal, we 
may hope for results. Mr. C. was a man of let 
ters in Madison County, and Mrs. C. must be 


come a woman of letters, as a matter of course 
Mr. CHUBBUCK was the brother of the once quite 
celebrated *‘ Fanny Forester’? (Emiry Cuus 
BUCK), Who married the Rev. Dr. Jupson, Bap 
tist missionary to India. She was brought into 
notice by N. P. WiLuis in the old Mirror, and 
was one of the first, if not the tirst, to adopt the 
pseudonym which has led to so many of the 
*‘Fannies,”’ ‘** Minnies,”’ of 
magazine and newspaper literature 

Count LEopoLD Scuwase, of Boston, well 
known throughout the country **the 
friend,’ has again been the recipient of a 


**Sophies,”’ etc., 


as sol 


diers’ 


token of appreciation and respect This time it 
is the members of the Academies of Music of 
Europe who have presented to the count a 


beautiful medallion in recognition of his courte 
sy and hospitality toward the foreign musicians 
during their stay in Boston, on the oceasion of 
the late Jubilee in that city The medallion is 
of elegant design and workmanship, and is made 
of solid gold, richly ornamented with precious 
stones. In the centre isa fine portrait of Count 
ScHWABE, and surrounding it are similar por 
traits of Colonel FLupyeEks, of England: Ber 
NARD Dwyer, Esq., of Ireland; Herr Saro, of 
Germany; JOHAN STrRaAvss, of Austria: and La 
FONTAINE, Of France. This medallion has re 
cently arrived in this city, and has been greatly 
admired by all who have seen it. Atthe Vienna 
Exposition it attracted much attention 

—Mr. Henry J. LoOAkING having endeavored 
to throw into the realm of doubt the authorship 
of Old Grimes, the Providence Journal, of which 
the graceful Senator ANTHONY is editor, takes 
up the intellectual shillalah, and raps the pre- 
sumptuous H. J. L. on the caput, thus: * This is 
not the first time that the question of the author 
ship of Old Grimes has been brought to public 
notice. Having accidentally discovered the facts, 
we give them publicity. Mr. GREENE was the au 
thor of all excepting the first stanza. This stanza 
he found in some collection of English ballads, 
and seizing the idea and enjoying the humor of 
the verse, he wrote the other stanzas of the porm 
in the same conceit—the first two lines desci .p 
tive of the character, while the last two lines are 
descriptive of the dress of the old gentleman 
Mr. GREENE states that it was published in a 
Providence paper in 1823. We have, however, 
as yet failed to discover it in the Providence pa 
pers of that year. In the earliest republication 
of it which we have seen it was copied from the 
Providence Gazette, but we have never found it 
in that paper. The precise date when it was 
written we have not learned. Griswo p, in his 
Poets and Poetry, says it was written in the year 
in which Mr. GREENE entered Brown University. 
This was 1817, when Mr. GREENE entered as a 
Sophomore.” Substantially, then, the difficulty 
seems to be narrowed down to a matter of tint, 
for it is conceded by all parties that the gar- 
ment was securely fastened in front 

—What would the fitful American do if bereft 
of his whittle? Mrs. TrRoLLope said that on 
certain Western rivers beside each plate was 
placed a jackknife and piece of pine. GrorGe 
V. Knox, of Cleveland, Ohio, has arrived at the 
distinction of being the deftest whittler in the 
Buckeye State, and is now engaged on what is 
intended to be the crowning effort of his exist 
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ence, 
will reveal the subtlest powers of hisart. He has 
a plank over twelve feet long, twenty-six inches 
wide, and two inches thick, which he is engaged, 
during his leisure hours, in working up on a de- 
sign of wondrous ingenuity and beauty. 

—Speaking of the late ex-Lord Chancellor of 
England, Lord Westsury, the London Law Mag- 
azine says that he was early in life a candidate 
for a fellowship in Oriel College, Oxford, and 
was defeated by the celebrated Joun HENRY 
NEWMAN, one of the most learned and scholarly 
writers of the day. His professional practice 
was lucrative, and increased from the time he 
was called to the bar, in 1823, until he accepted 
the Chancellorship. When he had the office of 
Attorney-General his income was computed at 
£25,000 a year. During the twenty years that 
he was leader of the Chancery bar there was not 
a case of importance in which he was not en 
raged. He pleaded successively before Lords 
4Y NDHURST, ['RURO, ST. LEONARDS, CRANWORTH, 
and CAMPBELL. The late Vice-Chancellor of 
England, Sir LANCELOT SHADWELL, had so high 
an opinion of BETHELL that the lawyers started 
the riddle, ‘‘Why is SHapweE tu like King Je 
ROBOAM ?—Because he has set up an idol in 
BETHELL.”’ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

New York is reputed to be a very wicked city, 
bat it is well supplied with religious teaching 
Its churches number 350, or one to each 3000 in- 
habitants. The first erected on the island was 
of the Dutch Reformed faith, and was placed 
within the fort, where Castle Garden now stands 
Next came the Episcopalians, and then the Pres 
byterians and Methodists and Baptists. The 
distribution of the churches and their money 
value are shown in the following table, which 
we take from the New York Times: 


Churches.| Capacity Value 
Episcopal......... 72 55,000 $15,000,000 
Presbyterian oe 52 45,000 6,500,000 
Roman Catholic 41 60,000 6,500,000 
Methodist ... | 5O 48,000 8,000,000 
Baptist ogne 81 26,000 2,000,000 
Reformed Dutch. 21 17,000 5,500,000 
Synagogues. .... 26 18,000 2.500.000 
Lutheran . 18 12.000 1,500,000 
Universalist } 6 5,000 500,000 
Congregational... 5 5,000 1,000,000 
Unitarian....... 4 8,500 600,000 
Friends. 3 8,000 400,000 
Miscellaneous. .... |} 20 11,000 1,000,000 
Total......... | 349 308,500 | $46,000,000 
According to the Times, only thirty of the city 
ministers receive over $5000 per annum from 
their congregations, and not more than half of 


them as much as $2500 


This statement, how 


ever, is misleading: the Methodists and Roman 
Catholics provide furnished homes for their 
ministers, in addition to their salaries. Thus a 


Methodist pastor who has a salary of $2000 may 
also receive for his use a furnished house worth, 
at a moderate rental, $2000 mor« 






The seventh meeting of the General Council 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 


began in Erie, Pennsylvania, October 10. The 
tev. Dr. C. P. Kraut was elected president 
The second and third days’ sessions were spent 


in a discussion of the doctrine of justification 


by faith. The ten synods in connection with 
the Council reported 168,000 communicants 
There are, besides this body, the Genera) Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of th 


United States, the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of the South, and the Synodical Conference, and 
also several synods which are independent of 
them all These bodies adhere to the Augs 


burg Confession, but differ in their interpreta 
tion of some of its points. A communication 
was received by the Council from the General 
Synod, proposing an exchange of delegates. This 
was declined, and in place of it a Conference of 
all Lutherans of the United States, at a time 
and place to be named, was suggested. The 
Council selected seven ministers and seven lay 
men to represent it in making arrangements for 
such a Conference. Prompted by the great su 
cess of the Evangelical Alliance, the holding of 
an Evangelical Lutheran Alliances mooted 
Nothing could be better than the union of the 
several branches of this important Protestant 
body. 


Father GRass!, whose secession from the Ro 
man Catholic Church was noted last week, has 
been summoned before the Inquisition at Rome 
It seems unaccountable to us here in the United 
States, in view of the fall of the temporal power, 
that he was afraid of receiving harm from the 
inguisitors. Mr. VAN MeTer, the Baptist mis 
sionary in Rome, tells the story thus: ‘*‘ When 
we entered the waiting-room we were promised 
permission to enter the Chamber of Inquisition, 
but they desired to see him a moment alone 
Then came the moment of trial, which only one 
in his position and in such a place can under- 
stand. ‘God will take care of me. I will go 
in alone and testify to the truth.” He entered, 
and the door was shut. We waited and prayed 
that he might be thoroughly filled with the 
spirit of Jesus when before PILate. Soon loud 
and earnest talking was heard. Again and again 
admission was requested, but promised and de- 
nied. Some friends and a converted govern 
ment officer stood in the street awaiting any 
signal that might be given. The most of the 
time I stood on the balcony, ready to give the 
signal if necessary. By-and-by this dear brother 
came out, and pressing my hand to his heart, 
said,‘ E finito! é finito!’ (It is finished! it is 
finished !). The curse was pronounced upon 
him; but he had boldly defended the truth, and 
denounced his accusers.”’ 

The power of cursing ought to be all that is 
left to the Roman Inquisition, and even that 
should be restrained in the interest of good 
morals. It is getting to be sheer profanity. 


Bishop MERMILLOD has issued a sentence of 
interdict against the three Old Catholic curés 
just elected in Geneva. All three have taken 
the oath of allegiance to the state, and at last 
accounts it was expected that Father HYACINTHE 
would be put in possession of the Church of St. 
Germain 


The correspondence between the Pope and 
the Emperor is the subject of general comment 
by the press ofall Europe. Special attention is 
given to the fact that the Emperoi’s letter dis- 
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It is for the Philadelphia Centennial, and j sipates all suspicion of disagreement between 


himself and BIsMARCK upon matters of ecclesj. 
astical policy. He is not personally opposed to 
the manner in which the laws of the empire are 
applied. The spirit with which the Emperor 
meets the claim that all baptized persons— 
himself being one—are under the Pope’s juris- 
diction is highly approved. Such a claim upon 
a Protestant ruler is very offensive, and it is met 
with decision. 


The annual report of the American Church 
Missionary Society (Protestant Episcopal) shows 
receipts for the vear to the amount of $65,508 
The Evangelical Knowledge Sox iety of the same 
Church reports, as receipts from sales and con- 
tributions, $27,018; the Evangelical Education 
Society, $25,719. All of these societies held their 
annual meetings in Philadelphia last month. 

The General Missionary Convention of 
“Disciples of Christ’’ was held 
dianapolis, beginning October 21 
are as yet wholly domestic 
however, to establish 


the 
this year in In 

Its missions 
It was resolved, 
a foreign mission during 
the coming year. The receipts for the past year 
have been $96,000. Nine thousand new mem- 
bers are reported as the fruit of the missionary 
labors of the year; of these three thousand are 
freedmen A Bible-school has been established 
in Louisville, Kentucky, for the education of 
ored preachers and teachers. 





ol- 


The Free-Will and the Free-Communion Bap- 








tists having united, it is now suggested that 
the union be extended by embracing in it the 
‘Church of God,’ whose adherents are more 
commonly known as Winebrennarians This 
latter Church numbers thirty thousand mem 
bers, and practices open communion | 

aggregated body would have, it is estimated 


aggregat bo 
forty thousand : 

The question of o 
continues to be much ¢ 
tists of the United States 
Church, Brooklyn, is reported to be 
for open communion. In the 
grooklyn and the Rockville 
Long Island, there are rey ‘ 
munionists t a recent meeting 
Island Baptist Association a 
fered appointing 





unanimous 
First Church of 
Centre Chari 

orted to be open com 
of the Long 
resolution was of 
ommittee to visit the Le 

Avenue Church, and to report next year upon 
its practice as to the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Rev. J. Hyatt Smita, the pastor 
of this church, offered a substitute ‘ proposing 





that all the churches in the Association be inves- 
tigated in regard to this question. He then rea 
the platform on which he stood, said his el 
was a unit on that platform, that its delegates 
were present to answer for tl chureh, that 
there was no necessity for such a committee, 
that the question could be decided then and 
there, and that he demanded such a decisior 
He denied the right of the Association to send a 
committee of investigation, and assured them 
that if chosen and sent they uld obtain no 
more light than they now had 

After much debate the original resolution, 
modified, was adopted 


We noted the fact that the Roman Catholi 
Council held at Westminster under the pres 
dency of Archbishop MAaNxine determined to 
enter without delay uy 
university education 








yn the work of promoting 
The archbishop and bish 










ops of Ireland held a meeting at Dublin on 
Wednesday October 15, Cardinal CULLEN pre 
siding, at which the following resolutions were 
passed 

“That with a view to the improvement of Ca 
education, and in order to make our university t 
centre of Catholic education throughout Irelar 





will take immediate steps to affiliate to it the m« 





colleges, seminaries, and higher school our resp 

ive dioceses; that we approve and : ie 
proposed to owr meeting relative to r 
matriculation and degrees in arts 1 
theology; and that we sanction tl r 
the creation of bourses and exhibitions, and author 

the University Council to comp and carry out this 








scheme in all its details 
“That while earnestly exhorting our flocks to sup 
port the Catholic Uni by their generou t 
tributions, and to sust »y their influence « Ca 
lic educational institutions, we renew our most solemn 
admonitions to Catholic parents to keep their « n 
far away from all condemned colleges and sc! ~ 
“That while we sympathize with our people in ev- 


ery legitimate effort to ame 
promote the temporal welfare of o 
we, as bishops, call upon them to 
al means to uphold the cause of Catholic education, 
and we pledge ourselves to support, and exhort our 


rate the condition and to 
ur common countr 


use all constitution- 





— to support, as candidates for Parliamentary 
10nors only those whe will, in Parliament and out 
of Parliament, strenuously sustain our educat al 





rights, which are inseparably bound up with the best 
interests of religion. 

“That the administration, financial 
ary, of St. Patrick’s House Re I 
Green, be confided to the Jesuit Fathers.” 


and dieciplin- 


of >, Stephen's 





At the Ossory Synod of the Irish Episcopal 
Church the resolutions from the General Synod 
on the revision of the Prayer-book failed to pass 
“A resolution cordially approving of the work 
of revision was proposed and seconded. The 
Earl of Desart upon this proposed as an amend 
ment, 

“*That this Synod disapproves of the doctrinal 
changes provisionally passed by the General Synod, 
as contrary to the preamble of the Constitution of the 
Church of freland, passed at the General Convention, 
1870, and calculated to narrow the comprehensiveness 
of the Prayer-book.’ 

‘This amendment being rejected on a division 
by forty-two votes against twenty-two, two oth- 
er amendments, approving of revision in mod 
ified language, were successively proposed and 
rejected; and finally the resolution was put to 
the vote, and on a division of approval ‘by o1 
ders’ rejected, the votes being as follows: in its 
favor, ten clerical and thirty-two lay votes 
against it, fifteen clerical and nine lay votes 
Some other business having been forwarded, 
the Synod then adjourned.”’ 


Twelve English bishops have replied to the 
memorial recently adopted at a Plymouth anti 
confessional meeting, asking them to take meas 





ures to arrest the progress of confession in the 
Church. The Pail Mall Gazette sums up the an- 
swers thus: ‘‘ The Archbishop of Canterbury as 
sures the memorialists that the matter shall not 


fail to receive his due attention. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells trusts that the bishops will be 
able, if well supported by the great body of the 
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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

Ovr illustration on the preceding page gives 
an excellent bird’s-eye view of the present po- 
litical situation in France. It presents the na 
tional edifice in process of reconstruction, bear- 
ing on the key-stone of the arch the monogram 
of the French Repubiic. A patriotic workman, 
type of the sincere republicans, pauses a moment 
in the midst of his labors, and casts a look of 
anger and scorn upon the idle musicians who 
come crowding from Versailles to play and sing 
under the staging where he is at work. 

Marshal M‘Maunon, the new guardian of the 
wor", whose duty it is to keep away such in- 
termeddling vagabonds, sleeps at his post, and 
leaves them to fill the air with their discordant 
strains. 

The Frohsdorf choir, under the direction of 
the Comte de Chambord, chants with pious fer- 
vor the old song, Vive Henri 1 V., su dear to the 
hearts of all legitimists Just now, however, 
they are singing very much out of tune, and no- 
body wants to hear them. 

The Orpheons of Chantilly, adherents of the 
Duc d’Aumale, are mumbling out La Parisienne 
a faint echo of the revolution of 1830, which was 
to restore constitutional monarchy to France, 

Finally, Pau. pe CASSAGNAC executes on the 
old Chiselhurst trumpet, which makes an im 
mense amount of noise for its size, the air of 
(Jueen HoRTENSE, Partant pour la Syrte, which 
used to be played at all the fétes of the late em- 
pire. 

M. Turers, despairing of his country’s future, 
disappears on the horizon. 


TAKEN 
By 


Avtnor or “Srraneers anp Prerims,” “ Lapy Aup- 
LEY’s Seoret,” “Tur Lovers or Agven,” ETO, 


AT THE FLOOD. 


MISS BRADDON, 


_ _— 
CHAPTER XV. 
*aras! OUR LIPS ARE HELD 80 FAR APART!” 


Syvvra took the wanderer up stairs to her own 
room—a mere cottage chamber in the roof, which 
sloped like that of a toy Noah’s Ark. The fur 
niture was of the poorest, but the girl’s vanity 
had endowed it with a certain grace and pretti- 
ness. One could fancy Gretchen's chamber be- 
decked with the same girlish art. Purest white 
dimity curtains and draped casement and bed 
were tied back coquettishly with knots of green 
ribbon. The clumsy old walnut-wood bureau 
had been rubbed with bees-wax till it might al- 
most have served for a mirror. A china vase 
of flowers on the dressing-table made the atmos- 
phere sweet with the scent of fresh lavender and 
spice-breathing carnations. The bare boards 
were scrubbed to spotless whiteness, and the ob 
long patch of faded carpet beside the narrow bed 
was neatly bordered with a cheap worsted fringe. 
The girl's aspiration for the beautiful was visible 
in every detail. 

Mrs. Carford surveyed the room with that 
mournful, deprecating gaze with which she had 
looked at Sylvia. Sweet shrine of innocent girl- 
hood! how long since she, the sinner, had en 
tered such a temple? ‘There was a charm in this 
cottage chamber which made it fairer than the 
handsomest apartment her varied life had ever 
shown her, from the luxury of satin-wood and 
looking-glass in the Kilburn villa to the more 
tawdry splendor of Continental hotels. And aft- 
er the garrets that had sheltered her in later 
years, how gracious was this humble chamber! 
True that in shape and size it was hardly su- 
perior to those attics in the purlieus of Holborn 
or the outskirts of the City Road, but its pur ity, 
its neatness, its perfume of flowers and sweet 
country air, made it different as Paradise from 
Orcus. 

‘** What a pretty room!” she said, falteringly. 


‘“* Pretty!” cried Sylvia, scornfully; ‘‘it’s a 


miserable little hole, but I try to make it as de- 
cent as I can.” 
‘**Ah, you don’t know what London rooms 


are!” 


‘*No; but I thought London was delightful. 
I hear every one praise it.” 

**Then they have never known what it is to 
walk its streets penniless. ‘Those endless stretches 
of burning pavement under a July sun! What 
desert in Africa can be worse? ‘There are two 
Londons, Miss Carew: one lies to the west, and 
is a Paradise for the rich; the other spreads east, 
north, and south, always widening, and is a Place 
of Torment for the poor.” 

‘**Good-night,” said Sylvia, briefly, but not 
unkindly. She could not conquer her shudder- 
ing horror of this woman, could not own that 
mass of rags for mother. 

So she went down stairs, and left the wanderer 
to fall on her knees beside the bed, and bury her 
haggard face in the white coverlet, and kiss and 
sob over the lavender-scented sheets. 

**Oh, my daughter, my daughter!” she cried ; 
**may thy beauty bear thee fairer fruit than mine 
has brought to me! tod keep and guard thee 
from the snares of this troubled life! God give 
thee the lowliest lot, if it be but too humble for 
temptation !” 

Mrs. Carford was not a student of the human 
mind, and did not know that in some unquiet 
souls temptation may be self-engendered. 

The temptation that was destined to attack 
Sylvia Carew took no common form, and sprang 
from the depths of her own subtle mind. 

* * * * * * 

Morning came, fresh and fair. Thrushes and 
blackbirds sang their glad carols to the rising sun; 
chanticleer’s keen voice shrilled from the farm- 
yard; the sky-lark rose above wide fields of ripen- 
ing corn. And Sylvia was glad of the morning, 
for night had brought her no slumber, 
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Ske had been lying broad awake on the sofa— 
which made a comfortable bed enough—thinking 
of that woman up stairs, thinking of her with 
anguish that gnawed her heart, until she fancied 
that no joys of after-days could ever take the 
taste of this bitter out of her mouth. Her moth- 
er! She shivered as the words shaped them- 
selves, even in the silence of her soul. So degrad- 
ed, so guilty, so destitute, and yet Aer mother! 
Sylvia’s mind was not wide enough to see that 
in that very destitution, outcome of long sorrow- 
fu! years, there lay the sublimity of atonement ; 
that this mother, in her rags and helplessness, 
was the modern type of the true Magdalen—the 
woman who has washed out her sin in the deep 
gulf of earthly woe, and can look up to heaven, 
humble, but not despairing. Sylvia only com- 
prehended that her mother had fallen. To her 
the poverty seemed the outward symbol of the 
fall. 

Could she ever acknowledge this degraded one, 
even to her little world, above all to Edmund 
Standen? She clasped her hands before her face, 
shuddering at the thought. This horror, this 
depth of humiliation, must be avoided. She did 
not pause to consider how hard a thing it is for 
a child to deny its mother—a sin second only to 
denial of its God. She only thought of how the 
revelation of this woman’s existence must be pre 
vented ; but here she felt herself helpless. If 
Mrs. Carford were to go out into Hedingham 
this very day and tell her miserable story, who 
was to gainsay her? who was to deny her claim ? 

“If I were only rich,” thought Sylvia, with a 
bitter sigh, ‘‘I would give her money, and she 
might go away and live peacefully somewhere, 
and never trouble us any more. But I am help- 
less and penniless, and shall be penniless all my 
life, I suppose.” 

She recalled Edmund Standen’s hopeful talk 
about their future; and her keen intellect, sharp- 
ened in necessity’s stern school, perceived how 
airy was the foundation on which he based the 
pillars of his palace. Claude Melnotte, painting 
that fancied home beside the Italian lake, was a 
conscious impostor. Poor Edmund, when he 
glibly set forth the charms of domestic life upon 
an unknown income, only imposed upon himself. 
Yet the suburban villa he described had hardly 
a surer foundation than Claude’s marble roof. 

** Shall I ever sink as low as that ?” wondered 
Sylvia—that being the dismal figure on which 
she had gazed last night. The thought that such 
decay was possible, even for her, filled her soul 
with melancholy. She surveyed her lover's pros- 
pects with the cold eye of common-sense, 

Love sees every thing in his own rose hue, fair 
as earth in the warm glow of a summer morn- 
ing, or sunset’s golden haze. Common-sense re 
vealed the picture with every line cut sharply 
against winter’s dull gray sky. 

Seriously, then, what were Edmund's pros- 
pects? Without experience of commerce or 
finance, he hoped to obtain a situation in a bank, 
and four or five hundred a year, on the strength 
of his dead father’s name. Suppose the situa- 
tion were refused to him, or suppose he held it a 
little while, and, beguiled by a seeming promise 
of prosperity, they two began life together, until 
in some evil hour he lost his position at the bank 
through incapacity, ill health, or sheer ill luck. 

The prospect was not enchanting. 

Nor was there a wide choice of occupation for 
Mr. Standen. Young as he was, he was almost 
too old to begin a learned profession, and to suc- 
ceed in a profession nowadays a man should have 
either superlative talent or powerful friends. 
Friends Edmund had none, except his mother’s 
grand relations, the De Bossinnys, who lived in 
a stony-looking mansion in the far west of Corn- 
wall, and were unknown beyond the nearest post 
town. He was certainly clever, in the way in 
which five young men out of ten are clever. He 
had read a good deal, could talk well, possessed 
tastes decidedly intellectual; but of the genius 
of a Thurlow, a Blomfield, a Paget, he had as 
yet shown the world no indication. 

Sylvia turned upon her sleepless couch and 
sighed, and hated Mrs. Standen a little more ve- 
hemently than before. Edmund was made to 
be a country gentleman of the new school—in- 
telligent, philanthropic, useful in the vestry and 
at quarter sessions, and destined in ripe middle 
age to blossom into a member of Parliament. 
This was his vocation; and missing this, what 
could he be but a waif and a stray, a mere weed 
tossed upon life’s troubled ocean? And in a fate 
so uncertain, his fellow-weed Sylvia had no wish 
to be entangled. 

** But I love him too dearly to give him up,” 
she said to herself, with another twist of her rest- 
less head upon that sleep-refusing pillow. ‘I 
never, never could give him up. Yet I almost 
wish that he could see the folly of our engage- 
ment and give me up.” 

Last night—before the coming of that fatal 
stranger—she had considered her father an in- 
exorable tyrant. ‘To-day he seemed to her only 
a man of the world. : 

It was but natural that to his worldly eyes the 
engagement must seem foolish—almost to idiotcy. 

‘* And how inconsistent Edmund is, poor fel- 
low!” she thought. ‘‘ Only the day before yes- 
terday he was for having our banns given out 
next Sunday, and yesterday he talked as coolly 
as possible about waiting a year for our marriage.” 

Whereby it will be seen that Miss Carew had 
taken it upon herself to everhear a conversation 
which so nearly concerned her own interests, 





CHAPTER XVL 
“*$0 YOUNG AND 80 UNTENDER.” 


Sytvia rose before six, flung open casement 
and door, and let the light of glorious day and 
the sweet morning air in upon the parlor. She 
performed her toilet in the small scullery, where 
there was an ample supply of that cold spring 
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water which is beauty’s best balm. Then, ar- 
rayed in her neat print dress—washed and ironed 
by her own hands, and always fresh—she swept 
and dusted the sitting-room, lit the kitchen fire, 
laid the breakfast-table, gathered a bunch of 
newly opened flowers to brighten it, boiled some 
eggs, and made the tea. 

The uninvited guest came down stairs while 
Sylvia was busied with these last duties. In the 
daylight, which is no friend to haggard faces or 
shabby garments, Mrs. Carford looked even old- 
er and more worn than she had looked last 
night ; but she had contrived to dress herself in 
those limp and faded rags with a neatness which 
made them almost respectable. She had made 
good use of the big can of cold water in Sylvia's 
room to remove the stains of travel, the grime 
of flying smuts from the engine, the dust of the 
road. Her hair, whose faded auburn was al- 
most obscured by advancing grayness, was now 
smoothly banded across the troubled brow. She 
had washed her poor rag of a collar before going 
to bed, and pressed it under Sylvia’s big Bible, 
the gift of the kind vicar. She had read a chap- 
ter in that sacred book, before she lay down, per- 
haps with a more earnest spirit than had ever 
inspired its happier possessor. 

Sylvia saw the poor attempt at decency, but 
felt that the woman looked not the less a pauper. 
She had seen women in the work-house better 
dressed. She made a mental survey of her own 
limited wardrobe, considering whether she could 
spare a gown for this hapless creature. But the 
gowns were so few, and Sylvia needed them all— 
even the old ones, for they helped to save the 
new. 

‘*T hope you slept pretty well,” she said, in 
reply to the stranger's timid salutation. 

‘**Thank you, Miss Carew. Yes, pretty well. 
Iam not a sound sleeper at the best of times. 
I have such bad dreams.” 

** Indeed,” murmured 
dared not be friendly. It might give the intrud- 
er encouragement. And in her restless heart 
there was a voice that kept saying, ‘*‘ When will 
she go ?” 

** Dreams of the dead—or of those who are 
dead to me—for my dead are among the living. 
They visit me in my dreams, and are even kind. 
Yet the dreams are sad, because I know they are 
false. I keep saying to myself, ‘It is only a 
shadow. It will fade!’” 

Sylvia gave a faint sigh, and then began to 
cut bread-and-butter with a business-like air, as 
if to put an end to sentimentality. 

**If there were not another world, where all 
wrongs shall be righted—where we shall be per- 
mitted to begin new lives, warned by the ex- 
perience of sorrow—who among us could bear 
the pain we suffer here? But there is—there 
must be a better life. Christ did not deceive 
us. ‘This dark riddle will be solved above.” 

Mrs. Carford raised her eyes to the summer 
heaven with a look that made them once more 
beautiful. She was standing in the doorway, 
drinking in the fresh morning air. Sylvia re- 
pented her folly in leaving the door open. Peo- 
ple might pass the gate and see the stranger, 
and be moved to inquire about her. 

** You had better come away from the door,” 
she said. ‘The morning air is chilly. Come 
and sit down to your breakfast. You needn't 
wait for papa—he's always late.” 

Mrs. Carford divined the motive of this polite 
speech. 

**You don’t want me to be seen,” she said, 
coming away from the door. 

**Oh,” said Sylvia, blushing, ‘‘ it isn’t exactly 
that ; but people in Hedingham do talk so.” 

Mrs. Carford gave a little sigh, and seated her- 
self in the place indicated. Sylvia could not 
avoid taking the opposite chair, before the tea- 
pot, and thus the two found themselves seated 
face to face, for the first time within the memory 
of one of them. ; 

The other remembered a smartly furnished 
nursery in a suburban villa, and a little petted 
child of two years old, in a white muslin frock 
bedizened with blue ribbons, sitting up in a 
high chair, pouring make-believe tea out of a 
toy tea-pot. The picture she saw to-day strange- 
ly recalled that phantom picture of the past. 

** Do you take milk and sugar?” asked Sylvia, 
politely. 

**Who—I?” 

The woman looked at her helplessly for a mo- 
ment, and then burst into tears, the first she had 
been seen to shed since she had entered that 
house, save by the watchful eyes of those angels 
who guard penitent sinners. 

Sylvia looked distressed, but kept her place, 
and did not stretch out so much as a finger to- 
ward the stranger. 

**Pray don’t ery,” she said; “ crying never 
does any good.” 

Mrs. Carford dried her tears, slowly, silently. 
She stole a look at the face opposite her, and its 
indifference pierced her heart. 

‘* But she knows nothing,” she thought. ‘** Why 
should I expect her to pity me?” j 

She had eaten eagerly last night; but the 
sharp pangs of hunger once relieved, appetite 
was languid. She drank her tea, ate one mor- 
sel of bread, and declined the egg which Sylvia 
offered. 

They sat in silence till the ticking of the 
Dutch clock became a painful sound to both. 
Then Mrs. Carford turned her sad eyes toward 
the open casement, beyond which the bright lit- 
tle flower garden smiled in the morning sun, bees 
humming, birds chirping, a look of happiness 
over all things. Dark beyond rose the yew 
hedge, and the tombstones, and to these the 
stranger's eyes wandered longingly. Oh, to rest 
till the end of earthly time amidst those cool 
shadows of cypress and yew, and to wake in a 
new world a new creature! 

** You have a pretty garden,” she said, nerv- 
ously, just to break the silence, 


Sylvia, coldly. She 


| go?” 


**Do you think it pretty? I almost } 
for being the same year after year—the 
old hollyhocks ; the same scarlet-runners 
gling all over the walks, and 
pear-trees; the same roses ; 
almost, I believe,” said Sylvia, impatiently, “* At 
the Vicarage they are always making improve. 
ments, ferneries and roseries and wildernessac 
But then they have plenty of money, and can do 
any thing.” 

** Do you think money alone can give happi- 
ness?” asked Mrs. Carford. 

**Do you think any body can be happ 
out it?” asked Sylvia. 

**No; the sting of poverty goes deep, but I 
have seen misery that wealth could not lighten 
If I could have my prayers granted for one J 
fondly loved, I should pray God to make her 
content with simple joys, happy in obscurity,” 

Sylvia was not listening. She was asking her. 
self that unanswerable question, ‘* When will she 
This suspense was dreadful. Mary Peter 
or Alice Cook might come in at any moment, 
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| and how was she to explain the presence of this 


shabby stranger ? 

She felt relieved when her father came down. 
He would arrange matters, no doubt. He « ould 
be decisive enough on occasion. 

He came into the room, gave Mrs. Carford a 
cool nod, and took his seat at the table. His 
daughter ministered to him, buttered his crisp 
toast, poured out his tea, laid the county news- 
paper by his plate. F 

‘*Thanks. You can go into the garden, Syl- 
via, while this lady and [ talk. 
my advice about—about 
journey.” 

Sylvia obeyed, nothing loath to escape the op- 
pression of that atmosphere. She went from the 
garden to the church-yard, to that very spot 
where in yesterday’s warm noontide she had part- 
ed from her lover. Here had he clasped her to 
his true heart; here made her swear eternal 
fidelity. 

And should she not be faithful ? 

**T did not know there was so much trouble 
in the world yesterday,” she thought, wonder- 
ingly, for the time had seemed to her very much 
out of joint even yesterday. ‘‘I wasn’t happy 
then, but I didn’t know I had a wretched mother 
whom I should be ashamed to own.” 

She threw herself upon the tomb where she 
had sat after yesterday's parting, and gave a 
gasping sob, and then a long dejected sigh. 

A rustle of drapery sounded close to her, a 
little gloved hand was gently laid upon hers, 

**T was just coming to see you, Miss Carew, 
said a sweet voice, ‘*I know how sad you must 
feel about Edmund.” 

Sylvia sat bolt-upright in a moment, and faced 
the sympathizer. It was Miss Rochdale, who 
had been on her way to the school-house when 
Sylvia flung herself upon the tomb. She thought 
it a duty to comfort the girl in Edmund's ab- 
sence, and that despairing self-abandonment had 
touched her heart. 

** She must love him very dearly, to grieve so 
deeply,” she reflected. ‘* Yet I thought her 
shallow and frivolous.” 

‘*Thank you, you're very good,” faltered Syl- 
via, nervously, thinking how best to prevent any 
encounter between Miss Rochdale and that fatal 
guest. ‘‘I’m sure I didn’t think you'd trouble 
yourself about me.” 

*‘Isn’t it natural that I should be interested 
in you?” asked Esther. ‘‘ Edmund and I have 
been brought up together like brother and sister. 
How can I help being interested in—his—future 
—wife ?” 

She said the words slowly, as if they were a 
little strange to her. 

“*T thoyght you were all against me,” 
Sylvia, coldly. 

"** No one is against you, now. Mrs. Standen 
opposed the engagement at first, you were such 
a stranger to her, you know; but I believe she is 
reconciled to it now.” 

** Reconciled! When she means to disinherit 
her son!” cried Sylvia, scornfully. 

‘* Who can tell what she may do? As years 
go by she may grow to love you. How can she 
refuse you her affection if you are a good wife to 
her son ?” 

‘‘ And how are we to live till she relents ?” 
asked Sylvia. 

‘*Edmund will find a way to earn his own 
living. ‘There is something noble in a man who 
marks out his own career; and I am sure Ed- 
mund is capable of winning success without any 
help from his father’s fortune.” 

** What a noble scorn of money you rich peo- 
ple have!” said Sylvia. 

Esther did not like the girl’s tone. Her griof 
had touched Miss Rochdale’s kind heart, her 
cynicism repelled. 

" «*T want to be your friend, if I can,” she said, 
gently. ‘* When you and Edmund are married 
we shall be almost like sisters, for I always think 
of him as a brother.” 

‘‘Very right and proper,” thought Sylvia, 
yet she was not qui k to respond to Miss Roch- 
dale’s kindness, or to believe in her sincerity. 
And she had chosen the most awkward time for 
her visit. 

‘‘T came to tell you that Edmund reached 
London safelv,” said Esther, as if he had gone 
to Kamtchatka or Grand Cairo. ‘‘ Auntie had 
a few lines from him this morning, written at 
the Waterloo Station. Short as the letter was, 
there was a line about you.” 

‘“‘ Really,” cried Sylvia, brightening, and fa- 
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voring Miss Rochdale with the first smile she 
had bestowed upon her. ‘* Dear Edmund !” she 
murmured, softly. 
‘* Only one line—‘ Be kind to my Sylvia 
“His Sylvia. Yes, I em his with all my 


heart,” the girl answered, with a little gush of 
feeling. For a moment she forgot that her lov- 
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imperial family. The Princess is remarkable 
for her ingenuous simplicity of manner and ab- 
of affectation. She has an excellent char- 
acter from every body. ‘To tell of their dinners, 
excursions would be to vio- 


sence 


drives, dances, and 
late the privacy of a country-house, 

The next palace is that of Orianda, a building 
in the Italian style, the residence of the Grand 
Duke the navai prince of Rus- 
sia, whose numerous family 
es, and ride about on Tartar ponies accompanied 
by Cossacks. Jeyond are the palaces of Mis- 
khori and Alourka, Russian Roshervilles, where 
nature on a grand scale has been diverted tu the 
purposes of art—grottoes, fountains, temples, and 
winding paths dotting the domains. ‘The far- 
famed port of Balaklavc is distant fifteen versts, 
and the ancient Tartar palace of Baghtsche- 
Serai forty versts by bridle-path. 


CONSTANTINE, 


wear sailors’ dress- 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Avsrrran Covet Honor To an AMERIOAN ConTRIBUTOR. 
Telegrams to the New York Herald. 
Nov. 1, 1873, 
The Emperor of Austria has conferred the “ Im- 
perial Order of Francis Joseph” upon Hon. Nathaniel 
Wheeler, President of the celebrated Wheeler & Wil- 
son Sewing-Machine Company, of New York. 


VIENNA, 


MORE DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 

Md., Oct. 31.—The Maryland Institute 
has awarded Whecler & Wilson the gold medal for the 
new No. 6 Sewing-Machine. 
received nothing.— 


BatTimorse, 


Other sewing-machines 
{Com, ] 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 
cured 


Has 


aches, pains, 


wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
8, frost- 


burns, scalds, salt-rheum, et« 


more 


swelling bites, caked - breasts, 
the hi 


animals in 


, Upon lman trame, 


and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 


The 


tificates of remarkable cures accompany each 


world began. recipe of the Liniment and cer- 


bottle, 
and will be 


sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 


There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 





it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrap r for animals Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—(Com ] 

A Yourn’s Pustroation.—Ffor nearly half a century 
the Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been pub- 
lished. It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of 
the brightest and most vigorous papers with which 
we are acquainted.—{ Com. } 

Lace Curtains from Panic Auction Sales 25 
per cent. under cost of importation. G. L, 
Ketty & Company, 724 Broadway Com | 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1 EAFNESS AND CATARRH,—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS, M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
Yaa best “‘ E.astio Truss” in the world is now sold 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 


Three Dollars. ¢@~ Write to them for full particulars. 


‘URGICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 
W veins, and Supporting Belts, of be o quality, 
at POMEROYW?S, 744 Broad wi iy, New York. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of G EN EV A, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


3 shoes 


and should be 
worn by Ministers, Law 
yers, Doctors, Merchants, 
Farmers, and every Son and 
Daughter of Adam 


s00ts 


Some parents object to large 
families on account of their 
heavy Shoe bills. By buy 
ing Silver Tipped Shoes you 
can reduce them two-thirds 


$1 50.—THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Superb! 
Illustrated. SEND STAMP FOR A SAMPLE NI vt 
BER. Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


easy GORHAM’S SILVER 
















Boys 
wild 
over it. 


MARKER, for Linen, Cards, Envel- 
opes, &c. Sent all compiete with case 


of type for 1,00 Wea | 
It is beauti- i MFR EE 
chased 
heavily 


fully 
silver plated. 


are 











and 
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YiGorham &Co.i8 
143 Washing-© 
ton St. Boston 





“WINTER RESORT. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL, AIKEN, 8.C. 
Aiken has long been famous for its delightful climate, 
and is a favorite resort for those who seek to escape 
from the inclement winters of the North without ex- 
eriencing the tropical heat of Florida and the Gulf. 
rhe Highland Park Hotel was established for the ac- 
commodation of this rapidly increasing class of visitors. 
It is conducted after the manner of the best Northern 
hotels, and has already achieved a gratifying success. 
Forterms, &. , apply to B. P. Cuarrie.n, Prop., Aiken, 
8.C. Also, proprietor of Planters’ Hotel, Augusta, Ga, 


E XPLOSIVE BULS ETS! Jou, P. Moore's 
4 Sons, 204 Broadway Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. &@~ Send for Circular. 














| 





| Farming Lands! 


GRANDEST ‘SCHEME EVE ‘EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 
$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized % spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 
Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 
At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


—— 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


rye 7a at. arse Ss 


1873. 
The 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.......... ..$250,000 

ONE GRAND (¢ ASH GIFT. pesecoceqnccs 100,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 50,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 25,000 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 17,500 

10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each....... 100,000 

80 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each... 150,000 

50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each..... 50,000 

80 CASH GIFTS 500 each.. 40,000 

100 CASH GIFTS 406 each... 40,000 

150 CASH GIFTS 300 each. . 45,000 

250 CASH GIFTS 200 each........ 50,000 

825 CASH GIFTS 100 each. 32,500 

11,000 CASH GIFTS 50 each.. 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

amounting to.. . $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 


tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
pr oportion to the tic cote sold 


PRICE OF TICKETS: 


Whole tickets, $50; Halves, 325; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Whole Tickets for $500; 224 
Tickets for 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 





227 Whole Tickets for $10,000, 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to 


loose. 


No discount on less 


THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 BROADWAY, New York. 


Keith, Baldwin, & €o,, 


mn turers and Proprie d of the 


Walking Motion 
TREADLE 


FOR 


“SAPP’S PATENT,” 
Improved. 
235 Superior Street, 
CLEVELAND, Oo, 
THIS GRE AT SANITARY INVENTION is recom- 
mended by the most distinguished Physicians, as 
removing the cause of injury to those who use 


the Sewing-Machine, and making its use a pleasant 
and healthful exercise. Its stationary heel and alter- | 
nate toe motion give perfect rest to the body. It is 
simple, strong, and silent : 


[ay > Agents Wanted in all unoccupied 


Territory. 
CUTTER AND 


LOVEJOY'S sesFFeare 
a 


Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE- 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 


N. Y. Safety Steam Power Co., 


‘30 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

Superior Steam Enoines anv 
Bor.ers, by special machinery and 
duplication of parts They are Safe, 
Economical, Easily Managed, and 
not liable to derangement. Their 
Comatnev En@ine anv Borer is pe- 
culiarly adapted to all purposes re- 
quiring onal power. Meee than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse power, 
in use. Send for illustrated circular. 


RICH 


New Style GLASS 








For Save Very Cuxar! 
Fluctuations! 
WEALTH OF 


Tug Best Investment! No 
Always Improving in Value! The 
THe Country is made by the advance in 


Reat Estate. Now is the time! Millions of acres of 
the finest lands on the Continent, in Eastern Nep- 
RASKA, now for sale—many of them never before in 
market—at prices that DEFY COMPETITION. Five 
and Ten Years Credit given, with Interest at Siz per 
Cent. The Land Grant Bonds of the Company taken 
at par for lands. They can now be purchased at a 
large discount. Full particulars given. New Guide, 
} pone new Maps, mailed free by addressing O. F. Davis, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., Omaha, Nebraska. 






Requires no pumping. 
Will pay for itself in one 
day in any Gallery, Sa- 
—. ma ) loon, or Fair. Shoots 
DD) |! fe Darts accurately 25 feet. 
. Price, complete, with 

Darts and Targets, C. O. D., $5 00. Address orders to 
PECK & SNYDER, Agents, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


‘AMEPLES FREE!! 

WO Evening Post, 319 Walnut St, PI iladelphia, 
gives a beautiful Chromo or large Steel En- 
graving to every yearly subscriber ! ‘Samples free! 
JRINTERS’, Stereotyping, Electrotyping, and 
300k-Binder’s Brushes; also, Brushes of every 
description, at 335 PEARL STRE ET, NEW YORK. 


The Saturday 








JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacturer and Importer, 








[Novempgr 22, 1979 








PLUCK No. 2. 
The New Chromos. 


The subject is humorous in the highest degree; the 
work executed in the best manner. Size, 16 x 22 in. 
PRICE, $10 THE PAIR. 

Just the thing for a Christmas Present. 
ders to J. F. RYDER, Peblisher, Cleveland, 


Send or- 
Ohio. 





T makes the least 





noise tis t 
able. THE BEST for 
families to use. THE 


This favorite Machine 





loes every variety of 
work done on any Shut 
-_ tle Machine t with 





renter case at ud perfec 


Good Agents 
Wanted. 
or Circulars, address 
“Principal Offic 
1318 CHE 


MACHINE. 


2 Self: Threading. 
Le Light- Running.) yer st. 
Or, New York Office, 712 BROA DWAY; 


Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, IIl., 76 State 
Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 





















Street; St. Louis, 


Imitation Gold Watch- 
es, $15, $20, and $25 each. 
Sent by express, C.O.D. No agents 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circu- 
lar. Send Postal Orpers and the 
Goods will be sent free. COLLINS 
METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
Box 3696. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE PERKINS & HOUSE 


SAFETY LAMPS, 


Safety Pilling Cans & Lanterns, 
t@ FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


| CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP CO., 








42 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y., and 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassau, cor, John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York. 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
Teeches practical piano pl — 
and theoretical music thoro 
Clarke’s New Method 
for the Piawo-Forte carries the 
pupil by easy gradations to the 
highest practical resulta, 

Sent by Mall, Price $3.75 
& WALKER, Phitadeiphia. 


A Splendid Sabbath-School Book!!! 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


Ri rap Verily a River of Melody and Beauty. I if 
iver Abounding in bright, taking, singable fe 
music which the Sabbath-School children and home- 
boys and girls will not need much drilling to learn and 
appreciate. As in our unequaled Church-Book, the 
* AMERIOAN TuNE-Book” f so in this we have drawn 
on many well-known writers of Sabbath-School 
Music, the very best in the country, to 
| whose united efforte we owe this new and popular 
Ri Sabbath-School Book, edited | ife 
IVP by Messrs. PERKINS & BENTLEY. LIT@ 
Price 


Its success cannot be doubted. Send orders early. 
Sent postpaid. 


$30 per 100. Sample copies 30 cts. each. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H, Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, N.Y. 





LEP 





Boston. 
(a Prease mention Harper's. 


NOVELTY 
T Tg Yoc nhc 
PRIN TING-PRESSES, 
The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 





349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., hay Branch 
oe 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., Age nts, Kel- 
| Howell, & Ludwig, Philad Aphis a: . Kellogg, 


Pr hic ago, UL Send for Demenhes. 


MILLS & BOLTS 








For FLOUR, FINE 
MEAL, Stock Feed, 
Ar t ses 

s STAMP for 
Cata iD 


New Ha 


C U RI YOUR HAIR,—A new Scientific Dis- 
4 covery. It can be done in 5 minutes. Particu- 
Address Soutnwestern Acenoy,Carthage, Mo. 


lars free. 
L. EXEROISE, stn tweet 


veloping the body. Send forcircular. 6 E. 28th St.,N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
ye forty pages mailed for FIFTY CENTS, 
fw by ©. &. RILEY, Holland, N, ¥, 





ceaeaeliniesidaaamemmene 
“A NOVELTY 


Among Novelties!” 


What 2,000 Editors Say. 
7OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL—the largest 
y somest paper for young people cxtene und. 


N a plar peculiarly its own—different 
( ) other in style and contents, ont from any 


‘Is 3 AKING to supply wants ¢ 
before have been supplied. 
O home in country or city should be w 
N it—enough can not be said in praien nont 


REATEST newspaper To 
G three years—a decided t of the) 


What 100,000 Reaiiie Say. 
F° LL of the interesting, the amusing, and the 
structive—old folks and young alike enjoy it, 

UR homes are happier for its presence and teach. 

ings—exceeds any thing else for the young, 

IKE it better than any other periodic al for 

4 juveniles—the benefit to us is — Price, 

Fr NOW of no paper that begins to col " 

with it—Heaven reward you. am 


hat Dever 


tagt 


‘END for a specimen, and look at its brig rh, 
\ beautiful, and beaming pages, 


Extraordinary Attractions, 

i EWARDS in cash given for best school “ 
positions,” stories, sketches, poems, &c. 
NIQUE features, house and field games, three 

columns of puzzles, sixteen large pages, 
| ESERVES two pages of each number for dia. 
logues, declamations, recitations, &.-. 
PAIR of chromos (mounted, &c., witho, ut 
p . any extra charge) given eac h subs riber, 


I OVELY little landscapes of the sublimest 
4 Western American scenery. , 


com. 


*,* Terms, $1 50 per year; 
~ 1; eight copies and one 
88. Single numbers 

*.* Two chromos, 
and ** Swnse? ¢ 
singie or club. 

*,* Without extra charge, they are mounted and 
varnished, ready for framing, and sent at Once, post. 
paid, or delivered by agent. 

*,* Both Western Rvrat (the 
and Family Weekly of the West) and Youne Forks’ 
Rvk&at one year, including the chromos, for $3. 

*,* Magnificent premiums given for clubs of sub- 
scribers for either paper, or for both counted together 
Full particulars of over 100 premiums sent on request, 

*,* A $40 gold wate h given for 27 subscribers, a $15 
silve r watch for only Tew subacribers, an $8 solid gold 
ring for sx, a $6 gold pen for Frve, & oC 

*,* The Youne Forks’ Rvrat chromos, and two 
sample papers sent (for use in canvassing) for 50 cents, 

*,* The Youne Forks’ Rvrat is sent “on trial” six 
months (without chromos) for 50 centa. 

*,* The Westren Rvurat is sent “on trial” three 
months for 50 cents. 


Address HH. N. F., LEWIS, Publisher, 
407 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


four copies, one year, 
extra to sender of club) 
(postpaid 15 cents, 

‘Morning on the sop 
m the Sierras,” given to every subscrit er, 


great leading Farm 


“9 


te All new subscribers for 1874, received before Dec. 
ist, will get remainder of this year Free. Say “ New.” 


oun? Taise VOvuSs 


OLIDAY 
PRESENTS!) 


ONE-THIRD THE aM 


ONLY UNT IN ADVANCE 


= New York Purchasing Agency, 

: 202 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Dry Goods, Notions, Silverware, Furniture, 
Clothing, Toys, and all other kinds of Mer- 
chandise at lowest New York Prices! 
t#" Goods Sent to all Parts on Approbation! ! 


SE ND FOR CATALOGUE. 





THE NEW PARLOR GAME! 


DICE CROQUET. 


The most popular and fascinating game e ver publish- 
ec Send for descriptive circular, -ublished whole- 









le and retail by F. A. WRIGHT, 170 Wal- 
nut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
in’s| TWO INES, | BES apo 
lin’s Mucilage Cup, : -g grt he 
S, |Sponge Cup & will scwavs keep the inks 
| Pen Rack, | | enese and rim 
r, or wear out, I 
raised of lowered to any desired poi 
Mucilage Stand gives a uni/ I 
Ask for it, take no substitute, w y a present fore g 
tr l you have seen r sent for circular t EVELA \ 
5 Chatham Square, New York. Lady and Gentlemen Canvassers wante 


— THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK 5350 





HAWEES PATENT ae any fee Si TIME. NOT WEST ; 
REQUIRED. HOLDE FITS ANY PEN. THE ORIGINAL ( 
ANF. OF THIS STYLE OF PEN BY MAMI $2, 92 & ? euie £2 
a GCLD PENS, AND CHARM PENCILS. PENS REPAIRE 
| STAMP FOR CIRCULAR GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 NASSAU 6! NEW YORK 


SOLID SILVER WARE 


AT RETAIL. 
ALBERT COLES offers his Stock of Silver Ware at 
retail, for the Holiday trade, at No. 6 Liberty Place, 
near Maiden Lane, N. Y., Second Floor. 


“THE BOYS’ OWN" 


isa Weekly Paper, devoted entirely to stories for Boys and 
Girls ; 16 pages (4 illustrations); full of Tales of Adventure y 
Sea and Land; boys go almost crazy over it; $2.50 a year, 3 
cts # per copy ; all New edeslers seth it; Back Nos. 
from the first supplied. Ser © cts. for samples—then judge 
Address C. F. RICHARDS, 122 Ww ashington st., Boston, "Mase. 












hrough yy" nts, ali 


100 per ot. —. 








ilustrated ¢ 


Merchants, 


- ° Send for 
in which we refer r 500 Ben kers, . - 

some of whom you may know sing our Fiat . 
in 44 States and Territories. Please dete where you 8 


waa: U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. ¥- 
A Ne ee eel ce 
s how to vé . 
ON E oa 108 S« bet Eighth Street, Phila., 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


EASY WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT. Address, 
with stamp, Box 3696, New York. 

TEEDLES for all Sewing-Machines. Price ‘ 
1 duced (this day) 30 per cent. General Depot estad- 


lished at BARTLETT’S, 569 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


cular, 


postpaid 


t rich, 


eg TR 
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epeecemn. 52, 22, 1878. | 
ORGANS, 
New and Sec- 
First-Class Makers, will be 
widat LOWER PRICES for 
rent, in CITY or COUNTR dur- 
ing ‘this financial crisis, by 
No, 481 BROADWAY, 
than ever before offered in New York. 
€ PELEBR ATED PIANOS, C ONCERTO, 
on ORCHESTRAL ORGANS. Ellustra- 
ments to the Trade. 
1 ’ ‘3 
~ ROGERS 
TATUARY 
S £ AAdvdi. 
From $10 to $25. 
A New Group, Price $18. 
Inclose —y. for Illustrated 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
A double-barrel Gun, warranted genuine twist barrels 
and a good shooter, or no sale, with Flask, Pouch, and 
examine before taking, C.O. D., $15 00. Address P. 
POWELL & SON, Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
and are = mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
ALVAN L. 
Proprietor & Manufacturer 
_ Spec ial Price to dealers. 
$10 to $100 invested in Stocksin Wall Street, now 
that the fluctuations are so violent, often k ade to a 
pamphiet explaining Puts, ¢ he and all methods 
of dealing in stocks on margins VaLentine Trm- 


a 20 EE Seca 
ond-hand,./ 
cash, or on installments, or for 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
AGENTS WANTED for the sale of Waters? 
ted Catalogues mailed. Great Induce- 
GROUPS OF 
“ 
The Favored Scholar,” 
Catalogue and Price-List to 
($15 SHOT-GUN 
$15 s ” 4 ! 
Wad-Cutter, sent to any address, with privilege to 
Cincinnati, O. Send Stamp for Circular. 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
in stormy weather, and they never 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Fortune in a few days. Send stamp for 32-page 
BRIDGE & Co., Bankers and Broke rs, 39 Ws all St., N. Y. St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fievre, and 








are fitted with the greatest accuracy, s0 as to be ad 
i by the most inexperienced Printed Direc 
accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 

ken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 


ler the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 


uuder the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basq 1e, Apron front Over-skirt, and Un- 





LADY'S SAC QUE WRAPPEI 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressi1 g Sucque, Corset 
» Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
& Chemise, and Drawers) “ 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt "2 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE ot ee “ 8 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years o ° ° »*- 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Tae y Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 


old) “ 





HIG iL AND SU IT (for boy from 2to5 years 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
ve oe iol ‘ aie = Ie 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, : l) Trained Skirt ,* & 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIR1 e 
LOl 18 QU INZE ba Baan E, with Aj 





front or-skir Skir “ 46 
DOUBLE. ‘BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT “ 46 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, aud 
found Sizirt) . 660 - » *@& 
Vol. Vi. 


DOLMAN Me ONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7% 


TIGHT wg th Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt , ; " & 
GIRL'S W ARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 





t, Low-Nex ked Over Dress, « 
mm (for girl from 2 to 13 years old 


Aj oe 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. - 





OnATS AME REDINGOTE WALKING 


‘ 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 4 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 2 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT eeces “ 20 | 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 


WALKING SUIT 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT “ 89 

DEMI-POLONAISE WAI — SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Fron “ 43 

TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt “ 4 


SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt “ 47 
DOUBLE BREASTED PLAIN BASGI E, with 


Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 


Long Walking Skirt : - & 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT , “ 48 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by ma 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
P s will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

I ler please epecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
JIGS, TOU PEES, &c. 


New York. 


Dovs.epar, maker, 
“ Enough said,” 





\ 


276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Frontispiece 
Almanac, 
Calendar 
Spring, by Frank Bellew 


‘ 
4 
y 
/, 
Y 
Y 
Y 


Dido Dumb, by John F. M‘Ardle. 
William Shakspeare, 
Babys, by Josh Billings........... 
Summer, by Frank Bellew.. 

A Deception, by Mark Twain 


The Phunny Man, t 
Autumn, by Frank Bellew 


Home, Sweet Home, by G. P. 


S 


RRQ SAS 


Winter, by Frank Bellew 
Rates of Postage 


And 86 Illustrations by THOMAS NAST. 


oe ranaa 


SINGLE COPI ES, 


Eclipses, GER. consccnsencsccccocceccencoeeessennences 


One of the Old Land- marks, by Commodore Ro uingpia 18 


by Thomas Butler Gunn 24 


Peter Jones, the Model Hero, by Com, Rollingpi in. 
Di, Josh Billings soeccesccees 


Webster 
The Usual Christmas Pantomime..... ............sesece0 
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FER 


CENTS. 


~ 
25 


5 copies sent to one address, postage pre paid, on receipt of $1. 








WEIGHED { ra%2> } WANTING. 


Stupendous schemes and enterprises that make rich 
men poor and poor men rich in a day. Glimpses of 
great money centres; biographical and social sketches 
of city life. AGENTS WANTED. Rare chance for 
all out of employment to make money. Address 
Centennial Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Cincinatti, Ohio; or Springfield, Mass. 


HE SAFETY INKSTAND.,—Saves ink; 

saves pen-points; safe from spilling if upset. 

(a Best Inkstand made. Price 40c., 60c., and $1 00. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. For sale by 
J. LEACH, 86 Nassau St... N. ¥. 


Ra ARKABLE SUCCESS! One agent 








made $112 in 4 days, and another $458 in 


8 days, selling ip mo on 
Adventures upon OCEAN N} S I ORY. 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Illustrations. 
Price low; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in APRICA. 
Also our splendid New Bible, just ready. Address | 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila, Boston, or Cin., O. 


MONEY—W AGES. 


To all having spare time; $4 to $12 a day; something 
new; pleasant; honorable; large profits; no rieke; 
home or abroad; day or evening; thousands making 
money. Particulars and samples (really worth $4) 
free. Address F. M. REED, 139 Sth Street, N. Y 


if OOK AGENTS WANTED.— Agents are 
wanted to sell by subscription the book entitled 
Physiology of the 





Soul and Instinct, as Distinguished 


Srom Materialism. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., 

LL.D. Liberal inducements offered. For further par- 
ticulars call on or addrese AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. | 
| 

T MEN GIRLS, any BOYS wanted 

ench « Americar 

rn wy og their 

alities. “tw No caprrat NEEDE ». Catalogue Terms 
t Fees O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Ma | 


ALL AGENTS, %: "=": 

9 they are ding, 
make a mistake if they fail to write Amerioan He 
Pvs.isai Boston or Chicago, whose new com 
bination beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


$30 


able by 
L yo 
Lamp ( 


MES 
“a Co., 


Tro ss 
saved! : 


selling 


made weekly. Property and lives 
evenings and vacations made profit- 
‘March’s Improved Safety 
Send for confidential terms. The Ives’ Pat 
, 37 Barclay Street, and 42 Park Place, N. Y. 


WORKING CLASS Mule cr Female. 828 


week e ployment at 
home, day or evening ; nstr aie ies 









no capital ; i alua 
ble pac kage ‘ow sent free by mail. Address, with 6-<« 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos at 
home. 2 Gem Chromos and 32 page cata- 
logue free. J. Jay Gov pn, Boston, Mase 


20 Fie per om Ageste wanted! All classes of working peo 
See youn non 
are Moments or all the time th anctas thing 

la — ee. Address @ Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvassers 
— 6 new and staple as flour. Samples 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. | 


WANTED. 


of Business Abilit 


to act as Agents. 
Apply at the HO 


OFFICE, 261 BROADWAY, 


GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Inside Life in 


Wall Street. 


By Wm. W.Fowler, Wall Street Correspondent of Borton 
Commenctat Butter, and an operator of 16 YEARS EXPERI 
ENCE. The best se! ling book published, Gives the Histories ,M yeter.cs 
and ways of the Street, and tells of all the great Rises, Panica, Rings 
&c., including Buacu Fatpay 1869 i Serrempen i673. The ONLY 
COMPLE! E WALL STREET Book ever written. Beantifo i 
trated. Every man and woman wanting employment should sen i for 
our illustrated circulass. DUSTIN ,GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER’S WAR "AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 









Being a full and authentic account of the str 
of the American Farmers against the extortions of t! 
Railroad Companies, with a history of tl 





progress of the Order of Patrons of Hus iry: it 
objects and prospects. It sells at sight Send for 
specimen pages and terms to Agenta, and see why it 


Address Nationat 


: or Chicago, Il 


$75 10$250 PER MONTH, 


> male and female, t« the GENUINE 
PROVED COMMON SEW 
ING-MACHINE 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, 


sells faster than any other book 
Pvs.isuwwe Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


te 
o introduce IM 
SENSE FAMILY 
This Machine will eatite h, hem, 
and embroide 


= 
a 

= in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully 
= licensed and warranted for five years. We will pay 
_ $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
tf) more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours 
; It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
- etitch can be cut, and etill the cloth can not be 
-—, pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
<>] from $75 to $28 per month, and expenses, or com- 
>m mission from which twice that amount can be 
= made Address SECOMB & ©O., Boston, Maas.; 
—1 Pittsbur th, Pa. ; Chicago, IL; or St. Lowia, Mo, 


RAze CHANCE for BOOK AGENTS, 
A New Illustrated Book, 


WILD LIFE in the FAR WEST! 





Over 30 Years of Personal Adventures ae a Hunter and 
Trapper, Indian Fighter, &« nlso, Lif Mexico, a 
services in the Mexican War and with t Mexicans 
againet Maximilian. Entir« new, thrilliz nter 
esting, and fast selling Gana for nstrated circular 
and most liberal terms, and choice of territory, to 
WILEY, WATERMAN, & EATON, Hartford, Conn 
A MONTH and expenses tog 1 Canvass 
ere 6 new and stapl s flour. 
Sample “ , C. M. Lawtneton,Cl uO. 
NEXT OF KIN, 
n's Index t 


28,8 


‘RAVEL! Gravel! 40 drops of Conatituti 


¥ three times a day is a POSITIVE 
nm (i) AGENTS WANTED. 
.? ) free by mail. with terme to « 
$10 per day. Addrese N. H. WHITE, 


345 for CHANCERY HEIES 
di rCHANCERY HEIRS, & Price Th 
SOPER & CO., 27 City Hall Square, N. ¥ 


n Water 
CURE for it 
Sam pl 
ear from $5 t 
Newark, N. J 


es sent 
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Harper & Brothers’ 


Latest Publications. 


following 


the United States, 
Siz Cents in postage stamps 


I 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL 


DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN 


tw Hanree & Be 
works b 


yvrurrs will send either 
mau, postage prepaid, to any part 
on receipt of the price 


of the 
, 


ew Hanrer’s Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 


RAMBLES. Sub-Troy 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanaptery By 


Nicoras Pixs, U. 8. Coneul, Port Louis, Mauritius 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketct 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog 
ical Charts. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


' 


The Story of the 


Earth and Man By J. W. Daw N D., F.R.S 
F.G.8., Pri al and Vice-Chance of McGill I 
—_ ty, Montre al. With Twenty lilustrations. 12mo, 
Clot “$1 50. 
Ill 
THE LAND OF MOAB. The Reeult of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan By H. I rs nam, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hor 
ary Canon of Durhan With New Map and Illus 
trations. Crown Svo., 4 th, $2 50, 
IV 
NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 
With 86 Original Lllustrations by Tuomas Naer. 
Price 25 cents. 
Vv 
FLAMMAMON'S ATMOSPHERE The Atmo- 
ephere ransiated from the French of Camitus 
FLAMMARION Edited bs Jam Guatsner, F.RS 
Superintendent of the Magnetica nd Meteo 
al Department of the Royal Observatory at Gree 
wich. With Chromo-Lith iphs, and 86 Wood 
cut Svo, « h, $6 00 
VI 
TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS The O 
ford Methodists: Me rs of the Kev. Mesere Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gan 1 yi ve ‘ B iwhton.with 
Biographical Notices of others By the Rev. L. Ty 
reman, Author of * Lift I es of the I J " 
Vewl «& With Steel Portraite. Crow 
Cloth, $2 5. (Uniform th 7 man's “ Life of 
John Wesley.") 
Vil 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwe 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
P the Library, the K ‘ the Sick-R " 
1ér Cloth, ¢1 0 i f e and price with 
th Bazar Book of De 
Vill 
CASTELAR'’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY 
Old Rome and Ww Italy By Euins0o Casreuar 
Tra ated by Mre Anrucr Annou 12moa, ¢ i 
OF 


THE SEASON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

l 
HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF 

COLLINS'S NOVELS Now ready 
THE NEW MAGDALE? rHE WOMAN IN 
WHIT! POOR MISS FINCH, With D)netra 
tions mo, ¢ tt 50 each Other vi mes 
will be iseved shortly 


WILKIE 


THE TWO wioowe: By Annie T 
of “ Denis Dont alled to Acce ‘ 
0 A l’as aT utters,” “ The Dower House 
* Mand Mohan,” & Svo, Paper, & 


MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE 
i KI f My D hter | ' Miss 
Van Kortland,” &c., & vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


4 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. B 
4 f 4 | en 


I 
I fl f Arde Bit 
t I & ] - Pay 75 cents 
A SPL TON A Story of the Day. By Cuanurs 
kK \ f H ( Put ¥ ‘ } 
His P ‘ Never 7 Late to Mend,” & 3VvO, 
I 60 cents; ( h, $ ‘ 


b 


~ 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS Wit f 
nal ©} I s by American and 
British Artists rhe f wing Vv 


aracte 

imes are tI w 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 
t 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 8vo, Paper, $1 0 
Labnre OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 75 
D AVID COPPERFIELD S8vo, Paper, $1 00; 


( .$ 


DOMI RY AND SON. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 6 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 6vo, Paper, $1 © 
( th, $1 50 
BLEAK HOUSE », Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50 
PICKWICK PAPERS. §8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$) 3. 
LITTLE DORRIT vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 6. 
te Harrer & Broriens will send any of their works 
t mail, postage prepat t un part of the Unit 
States n receipt f the price 


+ We desire to arrange with oner ible person 
W iN} tyinthel S.to represent o firr 
’ some merchants. farmers, music- 
[' E D) & Address Hudeon River Wire 


W ke, 127 le 04 or 18 Clark St..Chiceco, | 
GENTS AND SALESMEN, et fortur te 
~~ ane woekty. wit } t fe nddrens for ei ., 
O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. ¥ 
$10 eee iron & Co. 119 Nassau 8t., N.Y 
A MONTH to Male or Female Agents 


$37 


NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me 
> A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished 
1 5 Expenses paid H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 


—THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is now reorganiz- 
ing its Agency Department, and is prepared to negotiate with Gentiemen 
xg Previous connection with the Business is not considered necessary. 2 


JOHN 


E. DeWITT, President. 


Yk, R” 


Lay ) 


“OR THE 
NEGLECTEQ 
GEh 


A TALE OF 
STARVATION. 


A CONTINUOUS 
STOR Y ®UBLISHED 


IN THE NEW YORK 
HERALD. 








HARPER'S 








“SHOO, FLY!” 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR ENIRE STOCK 


Ladies’ Furs, 


NCLUDING A VERY EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Seal-Skin Furs, 


IN ALL STYLES AND QUALITIES, 


anv ELEGANT 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 
504 BROADWAY. 


REDUCED. 
Union Adams & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c, 


637 BROADWAY. 


502 


“S3AIN 


‘dn OG$ WO S99Ug 
S9ZIS [|e 4O SQACIDH 
‘"ZAO¥D VILNVUNY 


40 uOolpBUIqWMiON vy 


Zuipnyjou' 


interference with present occu- 
NVIGNI 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO OWN 
AN ORANGE GROVE without 


A Life Support from a small outlay 
Ask those who have visited Florida about the profits 
of Orange Culture. 

For Circulars address BLISS, HOOD & BENT, P.0.Box 5712. 

Office, 20 Murray St., New York City 


MPROVEMENT in Water Colors, 
For Artists, Amateurs, Architects, and Draughts- 
men. For particulars send for descriptive circular and 
samples, mailed free. C.T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
106 & 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Wedding Presents 


And HOLIDAY Goods 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
V. JI. MAGNIN GUEDIN & CoO., 
652 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Bratley, Pray, & Co., 


‘arriage Manufacturers, 


558 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Our New Styles of Carriages for the Fall and Winter 
Seasons are now on exhibition at our Warerooms, to 
which we invite attention. ' Parties desiring to make 
a selection will find our STOCK UNSURPASSED 
for Variety of Style and Excellence of Finish. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, 
in the 


93,000 


No other Musical Instrument eve 

popularity. 

t?™ Send for Price-Lists, 
Address 


and Most Perfect Manufactory 
United States. 


r obtained the same 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


GEORGE E. PHELAN, 


Of the Late Firm of PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


PET Saar 





Eri 1 ABLE .MLANUPACTURER, 
ZARCLAY STREET, 
P.O Ben me NEW YORK. 
“JOURNAL OF BILLIARDS” sent free. 


M'ALLISTER'S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 

The most powerful Magic Lantern 
ever made; with a brilliant Oil Lamp; 
fer Home , Sunday Schooland Lectures, 
Stere opticons, &c. Slides at reduced 
prices. A profitable business fora man 
withsmall capital, Send stamp for Cat 

W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER 

1314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


NO FROG, to acr NO HORSE. 


> N <ac in the BEST and 
How to Shoe Horses CHEAPEST manner 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments, 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING,. Price One Dollar. 


Gooprxoven Horse Suor, 41 Dey Street, N. Y. 
Pollak’ Meerschaum 
Goods 


Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 
the Hoffman House, 
Street, in the middle of the block 
REPAIRING AND BOILING. Send for Circular. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


Admission 50c. ; Children 25c. 
es in full operation. Miss Griffin; Models; 
Mayor Havemeyer and Pres’t Barnard. See Big Brook 
Will close Nov. 22d. 


Llogue. 


GENUINE 


Manufacturing Process- 


Trout in Iceberg Refrigerator. 





| by customers 


| 


| that an advertiser, 
| A Book 


| papers, largest circulations, religio 


| wishing 
| city, county, 


and at 27 John 


Busts of | 


| mail for 50c. 


WEEKLY. | NOVEMBER 22, 1873. 


» to bring out a * Bi nal 
them up this Tha 


PREEMAN & BUR 


FRE EMAN & BURR open the season with an imm st 


which they cordially invite the attention of purchasers 


for garments to measure neatly and promptly 
ORDE RS Surrts, $10. 


S: ITs, 
Ss: ITs, 
Ss: ITs, 


‘Of course it’s rather 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
§ 138 & 140 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


ck, unparalleled in extent and variety, to 


executed at MODERATE PRICES, 


oO. ERCOATS, 85, $10. 
Overn« OATS, $15, $20. 
Ov ERCOATS, $30, 


$20. Boy Ss’ SUITS, $5. 
Boys: surrs, 810, $12. 


Boy Ss’ SUITS, $15, $20. 


$8. 
$30. 
$40. $40. 
850. 


Ss: iTS, 
_ UCL ae for SELF- ~ ASURE 

SYSTEM FORSE!I Ss. ITS, $60. Rx‘ LES of GOODS Price 
URE, of which thousand 8 aval 


. List ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
scpuaiy te ales, themtee diet ten ees WAL 5.2 seannae LRPTee 
them, with sate of ‘re- r OR apers BU ; - 

Sent Free on Applic ation. 


WINTER RESORT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, \7.3.PORTER, 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. Proprietor. 
Is NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing f 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, N. Y 


ception of advertisements 
the moet complete estab- 


REEMAN & BURR’S NEW 
es 


Persons desiring to escape the 


information by addressing 


KNA 


conduct an Agency for the r 
for American Newsrarers 
lishment of the kind in the world. Six thousand Nrws- 
ravers are kept regularly on file, open to inspection 
No reading-room, however complete, 
receives one-twentieth of this number 
vertisement is taken at the home price 
per, without any additional charge or commission, so 
in dealing with the Agency, is 
ind correspondence, making 
a dozen, a hundred, or a thousand. 
of eighty pages, containing lists of best 2 “ wat 
, us papers, agricul- AWRENCE BROTHERS & co., 
tural papers, class papers, political pape rs, daily papers, BANKERS AND BROKERS 
country papers, magazines, and all class public Ww STREET, NEW YORK 
with some information about prices, is sent FREE No. 16 WALL STR . . un 4 
to any address on application. Persons a 
r to make contracts for ac a 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
Wew York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 
New York. 


TCTUE > VELE RS 
(| AAFE BACCO g / 


} Sess COMPANY, 


TTARTFORD.CONN. 
weed to any Agent, or write to the Company. 
FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


t#™~ Send for Price-List Baltimore, Md, 





saved trouble 
tract instead of 


one con- 


ations, 


The Best 
Made ! 


ne & 


Printing Presses. 
S6™ Ty $1 1° 


State, or Territ« of the I nited 
or any portion of the Dominion of Canada, m 


for Car 


a concite statement of what they want, tog —— Businese Men" £ 
a copy of the Advertisement they d Boys » Amateurs hi ave delle 
serted, and will receive information by return mail ¢ IOP i: . ; 7 
which will enable them to decide whether to increas f turers, 
reduce, or forego the order. F uch information EL “KELSE Y ‘4 Cé., “iidben Oooh 
there is no charge whatever lishers not or PERS } , . ~ , a ae 
send their files free, but pay Messrs. Gro. P. Rowr HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
. for their services Orders are act ) One copy of either will be sent for one ented Sate 
e paper as well as for a list: for ¢ PREPAID, to an ubacr the Statea, 
ilar as readily as for a 1 1 i. on receipt of For 
can N spaper lvert ney, RPE 


n’s MaGa 


Stammering 


((UzeD by Bates’s Patent Appliances 


For descrip- 
tion, &c., address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 

1 + And Not 
TLL ANY WATCH Wear Out. 
For sale by all Watch-makers. Sa ent by 
J. 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden n¢ x3 





BOSSES ee TOs 2B 


- = 





, Conn. 


AZAR. 








and 

hims 
the « 
great 
calm 





SuprLEMENT, NOVEMBER 22 
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THE OLD CHAPEL-MASTER. 
L—THE CATHEDRAL ORGAN-LOFT. 


[ HAD just finished my work at the Academy 
of Music, and on my way home resolved to run 
jato the cathedral and see my old landlord and 
music-master, Herr Zadaka, so that if t 
jee was over I might walk home with him. I 
had been now ten months in Ratisbon, and in 
that time had contrived to learn a little counter- 

int, a good deal of thorough bass, and a great 
deal more than either of love. Perhaps my prog- 
ress in the latter passion was aided by the fact 
that I preferred seeing my own likeness photo- 
graphed small in the blue eyes of Fraulein Za- 
deka to the conning over the masses of Pales- 
trina and the elaborate compositions of the oldet 


he serv- 


masters. It is also poss le that tl 
gire of mine for a walk with the old « 
might have been increased by the probabilit 


Lisa being up in the organ-loft with him 


The congregation had already dispersed 


as I met them streaming across t 
[ felt sure that Zadaka would be 
music and starting homeward by in 
reached the cathedral. It was sunset, and a great 
flood of light was streaming in through the west 
erm door and windows as | od, irradiating 
tomb and pillar, and spread oss the floor 
of the nave a broad band of glo ] 7 
like a cloth of gold laid down for some empe 
or’'s coronation. ‘The in > chur 
except one a olyte in 
femoving some tall si 
gide altar. All at once 
a great volume of re 
of Palestrina’s fine m 
Magi, was poured f 
and a spirit of devo 

lf. I was 

rgan-loft and clay ids, 

deluge of music h ubsided 

ripple of harmony, pure and sweet 

*n's hymn. 

old gray head, crowned by a black 
cap, a head worthy of Titian’s painting, looked 
out between the crimson curtains of th I 

and a voice crie 

my liel 

applaud the old « 
and [ will play 5 
Sicut cervus 
the water-springs 
want you to hear th , 

I sprang up the tairs with the agility 
three-and-twenty, 1 ws n ¢ ment t 
daka’s side, studying the passage in the old mu 
sic-book, with which he was so enraptured. 

Again he played a glorious passage from the 
mass he had mentioned, till a stray gleam of 
sunset fell on his forehead, and transformed him 
into a saint singing in Paradise to the glory of 
God. His eyes glowed with renewed youth as 
he pressed the deep yellow keys, till the music 
pealed around him, and made the very planks 
under our feet and the carved cherubim above 
us vibrate again. Long processional passages, 
like the tramp of armies; bright carolings, as 
of welcoming angels ; stormy fugues full of rude 
thunder and the conflict of warring hosts; groans 
of sorrow, as from expiring saints; then a radi- 
ant peaceful ending, like the subsiding of a tem- 
pest; with finally an outburst of delight, as from 
the golden doors of heaven thrown open to greet 
the great army of earth's martyrs. As the last 
note finished and the organ slowly subsided into 
rest, the old man, worn out by the vehemence 
of his own passion, closed the book, rested his 
head on his hand, and covered his eyes from the 
rich light that now fell upon them. He was si 
lent for a moment or two, as I chattered about 
the doings of the morning—the pedantry of one 
master and the cleverness of another 

** And that Steiger, does he ever talk of me 
to you ?” said Zadaka, abruptly, watching me as 
I replied, 

** Steiger!’ 

“Yes, Steiger. I see he has—you color. 
me what he said.” 

‘That you seemed like a man who had com- 
mitted some crime, living so apart, and that no 
one knew your antecedents 

‘He said that? Yes, because he tried to be 
organist here in this cathedral, and I beat him 
In open competition 

“Oh, no one cares what Steiger says; his 
blood is as black as ink, and he is as full of mal 
ice as a melon is of seeds. We're going to give 
him a cats’ concert the | 
cation—such a one, with sixteen trombones and 
double tongs-and-poker chorus 

“Committed a crime!” mused the man 
“Committed a crime, and because I live apart. 
He did not say what crime? 

**No. Oh, don’t think again of sucl 
low as that. He hates every one 

‘To vou not hear a footstep in 
said Zadaka, as he drew back the u 
looked down anxiously into the nave, w 
broad road vay of | t still lingered 
‘*No, I hear nothing; we are alo 


the last chorister boy go out as you 


ust night before the va- 


Sircut ce s 


you see some one entering at tl 


the monument of the Seven Me: 


No, I see no one 


t there by the pulpit ?” 


t pillar—I mean tl 
ossing towar 
on the floor 
I looked, an 
golden band of 
ure, dressed in 
pass slowly towa 


painful expression of apprehension 
it now; I am not dreaming—it is 
and he hid his eyes and bent 

his hand 

‘“* It is only some chance visitor,” I said 
will run down and tell him the cathedral is cl 
ing, or he may be locked in 

I ran down a moment, but no o1 
there. alled; no one answered. I! 
the east 
the choir 
there 
by to enter, 
and leave befor 
and that was the e> 
daka evidentl; ! 
pernatural appearance, without any m 
than his own excited and perhaps morbid 
ination 

Just then I heard the sweetest little v 
‘Herr papa, Herr papa, where are 
was Lisa an forward to meet | 
ran up the organ stairs togeth Herr Zadaka 
had fainted! 


er, and we 


IL—THE TEMPTATION 
More than a year had passed since 
ing in the organ-l 
musician of some skil 


“* THERE, THERE!’ SAID THE OLD 
developed what my enthusiastic fellow-students | 
were kind enough to term “a genius for com 
position. My ideas were crude, no doubt, and 
imitative, but they came fast, and I found 
self an ability to select ar shal them 
seemed to take shape 
er than myself—certair 


time or 
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light and youth I have thrown into this work ! 
What—” 

At this juncture, an Zadaka could un- 
fold the plan mistrusted, Lisa came 
dancing in with the lamp, and began to open the 
piano. 

** Now, Karl; dear 
are going to try the duet, 
gins to weave 
~ 6 Lisa,” said her father, 
veranda door for a short time 


1 before 


which | 


father, Karl and I 


When summer eve be- 


now, 


gravely, **close the 
I and Karl are 
talking about something serious.” 

Lisa closed the door with the sweet unques 
tioning obedience of her and we were 
alone. 

** How am I, Father Zadaka,” I again broke 
out, ** to insure this success? I have flown my 
shaft. I best. I can not wait 


for riper ment. ‘The work is the fruit of 


nature, 


have done my 


judg 


youth, and i offer it to the public as that. How 
—what—” 

** Youth, youth, always dead out or in full 
flame [—i am the great musician that carry 
the spell Hear me Years ago I was a fellow 
student and bosom friend of the great Mozart. 
He rave me once is the greatest treasure he 
could give, a half-written opera on the story of 
Francesca di Rimin It contains some airs as 
exquisite as any thing he ever wrote, but in a 
manner unusual with him, and more resembling 
Porpora I value these as a very portion of my 
soul, I propose that we insert three of the best 
of these airs into your opera.” 

** Into — my pera Satan himself was 


ness — ** Herr 


> dark 
I have no scruples in de- 
be trodden to 

Ins¢ 


opera, 


ceiving 


tools, Who 


feet 





mud under thei these 


at the culminating pat f your add one 

or two crudities to give them a resemblance to 

your work, let them rise like rockets into the 

hicher world of genius, and so secure fortune, 

fame, and my treasure at one gra What do 
? It can never be discovered.’ 








Lisa tapped at the 


** You do not answer 

** How can I answer ?” 

** Suppose I have at this moment the govern- 
ment permis ion for you to rehearse your op- 


era ¢ 
**T should still make the same answer 
** What! are y urself 
down the 


you mad, to throw 


precipice of p verty like this ? Lhink 
and answer.” 


said I, 


the lighter room 


oft what you l Se, 
**] answer, 

door into 
btain even 


hand on the 
‘that I will never 
base means You 
them at my age. If 
I ever wear laurels unstained. It 
shail be true fame or none that I win.” 

And as I said this [ threw open the 
the dazzling light, that 


stant, 


with my 
such prizes by 
pe not have employed 
they shall be 


into 
confused me for anu in 


door 
and stepped as it 
heaven Lisa ran forward 

onquus that she had 
and laughingly 
sat down to the pi 


ere from Hades into 


with a crown of 


been t 





ig together, 
id, then and 
ino and played the first bars 





crowned my he ran 


of a pompous march of triumph from Judas 
Maccabeus. A moment after, with all her 
grace and strange Undine-like veerings from 
gayety to sadness, she leaped up and threw her 


arms round her father’s neck, 
** You look ill to-night, dear 
** Does he not, Karl? He is 
at his book. Karl, 
the pens,” 
**T have been 


and his success 


‘ father,” she said. 
working too hard 
help me burn all 


you must 


anxious, my Lisa, about Karl 





‘Karl's success! why, he must succeed 
Come, papa, supper is ready; and the cure and 
Babelschweitz will soon be he re for the quartet 


we are to practice, 
The family 


pi ture 


group at the supper-table made a 
Meissounier. A 
ind g 
and it was pleasant to see the 
with which the 


worthy of lettuce, s 


delic iousl) cool reen, Was re idy in the bowl, 


epicurean care 


old chapel-master blended the 


salad. ‘The open piano, the sweet face of Lisa, 
and the fine Titian-like head of Zadaka were re- 
flected in miniature in the round mirror on the 
wall The salad was just ready, and Zadaka 
Was tossing it round with a little cry of triumph, 
when a violent knock was heard at the door, and 
in burst the irrepressible Babelschweitz, his 
gooseberry eyes staring wildly, his red hair, as 
usual, all in a rebellious tangle He dragged 
with him the gentle old curé, his uncle, who was 


expostulating, half out of breath, at the rapidity 


ol the entrance. 

** Heisa, juchhei!” cried Sabelschweitz 
**Such news! Oh for a trombone to give it in 
appropriate music Heisa for Ka Valdstein ! 
The permission for the opera has come It’s 
all right, it’s all right! Oh for ten thousand 
big cannon to announce the wonderful opera of 
Karl, the great young Karl!” 

** God be thanked!” said Zadaka. 

Lisa burst into tears of joy 


And I I do? 
sat down and buried my head 
if | should fail 
whispered a 


"I was stunned. I 
hands. Oh, 
** Remember Zadaka’s offer,’ 
Babelschweitz danced round 
man, then poured out wild 
from the piano It 
a coronation day forme. ‘* But ah! if you 
the ugly voice kept saying . 


what did 


Ih Thy 


voice. 
the room like a ma 
cries of triumph suffering 
was 


fail, my son! 
IIL.—THE CAFE APOLLO, 

The last private rehearsal of the opera by the 

tudents of the ( 

edakia success, 

tory if the 

against my youth, 


onservatorium was an over 

There could be little doubt 
audience was not prejudiced 
Babelschweitz and his friends 
had insisted oa the Apollo Club, to which we 
both belonged, giving me a supper in the private 


of vik 


room ef the Café Apollo, the great resort of stu- 
dents; and old Zadaka was to be the chairman 
of the evening. 1 k from his manne 














glad that I had refused to do what I deemed | 
dishonorable, and had trusted to myself alone. 
He seemed now to have little doubt of my suc- 
cess, and no trace of melancholy or disappoint- 
mnt lingered about him. His eyes rested with | 
kindly humor on the noisy young students, and 
he appeared to relish their wild tricks, their out- 
rageous enthusiasm, and to enjoy their uproari- 
ous songs, with absurd choruses, representing 
tk - cries of animals. 

The supper was over, so were the part songs 
taat accompanied each toast, and we were all 
pleasantly cheered with wine, without one glass 
much having yet taken. Babel- 
schweitz, on the shoulders of a tall Swabian, both 
hidden under the same sheet, was playing the 
ghost in Hamlet, and answering through a 
speaking-trumpet the questions of the Danish 
prince, which were all in the squeakiest falsetto. 

Billows of laughter were rolling through the 
room, while an impromptu charivari band played 


too been 


@n accompaniment to this extravagant duet. ‘The 
old curé was, after great 
out the third 


act of 


pressing, Just pouring 
glass of hock (a most Sardanapalian 
in him), and we were now pre- 
paring for an impromptu incantation scene from 
Der Babelschweitz as Zamiel, 
the door opened, and Steiger and a stranger 
came in, and took their places, without 
door, 

was never a pleasant sort of person, 
and he looked peculiarly disagreeable on this 
special night. He was a ferrety-faced malevo- 
lent man, who always seemed as if he were 
to bite you—his eyes like a rat’s, 
low, his ce 
sordid and 
his hands like 


revelry 


Freischiitz when 


greeting 
+, near the 


any one 


Steiger 


going 
his forehead 
with bile, his dress 
walk a distorted twist, 
claws, his hair like dead moss ; 


ymplexion yellow 


careless, his 


altogether a man to avoid. ‘The person with 
him was a tall wiry French-Jew man, with a 
long face and a squint Envy and malevolence 


they might have stood for types of those pas 
and thei cast a baleful 
influence as they passed round the table, pro 


y one 


sions, eves seemed to 
voking from eve 
dislike 


** Steiger, 


solto voce expressions of 
anger, and ¢ ontempt. 


old fellow,” said Babelschweitz, in 


1 lull of the mad merriment, ‘*‘ you don’t look 
well; lost your voice, quarreled with your tailor, 
or what is the matter? Pass him the bottle, 


Klopfenheim 
** Herr Steiger,” 
nity and true courtesy, 


said Zadaka, rising with dig 
*the Ap 


llo Club drinks 


to you Gentlemen, I propose the health of 
Herr Steiger, the accomplished author of First 
Studies for the Harpsichord.” 

The toast was drunk with tremendous ‘‘ vivas’ 


and clashes of instruments, but Hen 
not rise to reply. When the clamors for 
violent, he rose 
with a malignant glance at Zadaka. 
** Gentlemen of the Apollo ¢ lub,” he said, **I 
am surprised to find to-night, on the festival 
honor of our 


Steiger did 
Stei 
ger actually grew 


slowly, and 


young genius or oung failure 
the chair, and 
I have 
uttering slanders 
against this man; of trying, it was implied, to 
lower the reputation of a rival 


reasons for 


our y 
of the future, a non-member in 
more especially such a non-member. 
been before now accused of 
I had my own 
that dislike. 
I have found from the friend from Vienna who 
sits beside me that this man goes by an assumed 
name, 


those accusations and 


His real name he conceals, and why ? 
because it has been disgraced 

Zadaka seemed going to rush at his enemy, 
but I and Babelschweitz restrained and consoled 
him. 

** Yes, I say, disgraced; and when I tell you 
his infamous name you will know that he is the 
incomparable villain who was every where be- 
lieved in Vienna to have poisoned his friend, the 


divine Mozart, to conceal his thefts from him. 
hat man, Antonio Salieri, sits there before 
you.” 


My blood turned icy with horror. I had heard 
of such a report as one generally believed in Vi 
enna; but even if it was true, Zada- 
ka be Salieri? I had never even heard him men 
tion Vienna. He had always spoken of Mozart 


how could 


with a love that bordered on idolatry, and a re 
gret that was almost overwhelming. I urged 
him to rise and deny this disgraceful calumny, 
and I, with my own hands, would expel and chal 


lenge this slanderer. 

To my horror, Zadaka stood up, | 
ed me with vacant 
herent words, 


ut he regard- 
and uttered only 
He pointed to the closed door, 


eyes, iInco- 
and said, 

‘Who is that 
turned from us, 


| 
IiSKs Tol 


Wolfgang, 
is I I, my 


black, 


who is enterir 


the face 
gthe door? He 
it is Wolfgang! 
I am guilty. It 


man in with 


me; he turns his face; 


do not re} ulse me! 


iend Franz 


And as he said these terrible words the old 
man staggered a step forward with hands uy 
raised, and then fell heavily on the floor, as 
we all thought, dead. : 

**See now,” said Steiger, *‘if I calumniated 


the man. Karl Waldstein, 


from such a father 


you were Well saved 


in-law. 
IV.—THE REQUIEM. 
It was two days after the great triumph of my 


ope ra, the news of which had been the first sounds 


that broke on the ear of the old man, whose con 
sciousness after his fit at the Café Apoll id but 
slowly returned. I was sitting with him one 
bright evening, soon after his return to reason, 


and Lisa, 
married, 


dear 
was 


Lisa, to whom I was soon to be 
gone to the curé to ask him to come 
and read to her father some prayers of the Church, 


when he awoke, and seeing me, sat up, and begged 


me to come nearer to him 1 came and sat by 
the bed, holding his thin white hands, 
‘Ah, my son, my dear son!” he said, *‘ you 


did right to rebuke my sin by refusing my re- 
quest about your opera. You need not tell me 
you love Lisa, for you still love a poor disgraced 

vretch likeme, Ah, y 


} 
OU Haye & Zo od heai t, and 

















— 
Heaven will smile upon you. Although, for all 
you know, | may be, as perhaps all Ratisbon now 


am free. The j journey to the bright city | 


las be. 


gun. Farewell, Lisa, core of my heart’ Fare 

thinks me, the murderer of Mozart, yet still you | well, lieber, lieber Karl: Heaven bless and oh le 

watch and guard me with a faithful love, and all | you as it has ever done! Farewell dear Seat. 

s ais . - aff we. pe r 7 22 ry . 1- 
because I am the father of Lisa.” er! Wolfgang, dear Wolfgang, I follow !” 


** Not for that alone,” I said. 

** No, you are grateful to me for what I taught 
you. Alas! what can talent teach genius? But 
I am no murderer, co you need not shudder when 
Itouch you. My great sin was one of ambition, 
and its fruit fell on me and crushed me into pov- 


Then the head sank: a change passed oye 
the face. It was the shadow of the wings of t} 
Angel of Death. The old ¢ hapel- master lay de or 
in the soft evening light, and in the full glory of 
the sunset we knelt round the bed and prayed 
for the passing soul. 


or 


e 


erty and obscurity. My time on earth is but 

short; hear me tell the tale briefly. I and Mo- 7 = 

zart were fellow-students and dear friends. At THE BROOK’S LAST SONG 
one time I surpassed him on the harpsichord, ia ” 
and even gained a prize for which he failed. A Tur brook goes ge ently murmuring 


On its accustomed way, 
Throt ugh meadow grasses 
Through forests old and gray ; 
But its song seems strangely dreary 

On this October day. 


year later he flew past me in the race, and I grew 
envious. Still keeping his friendship, I raised 
secret intrigues to drive him from Vienna, where 
| dreaded rivalry. I imbittered his life; I 
helped to shorten it. I was ambitious, and de 
spair made me long for his death. At last his 
heart ceased to beat with its full activity. I saw 


singing, 


his 


**O fragrant grasses, bending 
To kiss me as | Zo, 


him grow hectic; in his eyes came a strange Well may my heart be dreary 
. J J , —_s9 
unnatural fire. I feared, yet I rejoiced I Well may my song be low! 
urged him to fre tudies, to more toil, to more And see! ear h little rij ple 
passionate ou sO his art, feeling that he Is noiseless in its flow. 


was doomed to early de ith, and deceiving my- 


self with the thought, inspired by Satan, that a “For day by day my pulses 

few years more would raise me to fame. When Must yet more slowly beat, 
. rt’ ; 

overpow with fatigue I urged him to more Till comes a time, O daisies! 





When never 
Your fragrant 
In kisses 


more shall n 
lips my 


soft and sweet. 


wine, unconscious almost of eet 


waters 


my own baseness, 
I see now my great wickedness, and how near to 
murder the At last that fiery soul 
outwore its fragile tenement of clay. He sank, 
almost his last hours he gave me the fatal 


gift of two unfinished operas, the works of his 


devil led me. 


**Q lovers who 
Full many 
To talk your 


have lingered 
a time with 


foolish 


and in 
me, 


) nonsense 
youth Again I was temy ted, and fell. I set With lovers’ harm my, 

up openly as an imitator of my dead friend, and But yet a little longer 

wove into my opera the airs which I had stolen May I your servant be! 

and completed. My success at first was great 7 . 

At last some Steiger of those days, jealous of ** For, know you not, the hour 
me, reported that [ used MS. of Mozart. Du Comes near when winter's king 
plicates of two airs I had used were found at Shall freeze my lips to silence 
Magdeburg, and my secret was discovered With icy covering? 


rhen came that terrible rumor, and I changed And I shall die in sorrow, 





my name and fled. Ah, do not despise me Crushed ‘neath his cold, white wing. 
lieber Karl. I have sinned deeply, but I hav ; 
‘ /? y And slowly, yet more slov 
repented deeply. You have not suffered the Ti : " %y ? . sowly, 
. 1@ DrOOK goes oO its wav 
temptations that I underwent. You were not a Through n idit { Be ny! 
i 0 gh oad i e Is £ rass 
man of talent and ambition crushed by a genius And tl ' tl ‘ gh eee 
° And rough 1e€ ests gray 
vhom you had once surpassed—you know not And it " ‘3 vet ~ re » wb 
the bitterness of that From the moment I stole M . f ble . eh " | : —_—" 
. »L0TC eevie Vil cach Ga 
those thoughts of Mozart's, if I had written the 
music they sing in heaven I could never have 
raised myself to fame lhe devil tempted me ; 
. ’ ) 
and paid me as he alw ys pays his victims, in RALPH DAYNER’S DOOM. 


base money that will not] iss, Ah my son, 
how I have suffered! 


but for you 


how, Tr 
How can I wish to live 
and Lisa? Where is Lisa?” 

gone to the curé 8; 


travelers see strange things, so do arti 
at least landscape painters do, for they are t: 
well, and in pursuit of their vo 


visit so many remote places, and come in contact 











now elers as 


** She 1s 


she will soon re 


turn, dear father.” with so many different sorts of people, that they 
** Say that again. Ye I have been a father ought to be good story tellers. The rural and 
to you, and have loved youasone. You will not sea-faring opuls tions, with whom of necessity 





forsake me! You will not let Steiger come here | they have to mingle, offer many curious es 

to insult a dying man ?” of character; and the sketcher from nature, who 
** If the beast comes in here, he shall go out by | chances to be a writer also, may pick up among 

that window.” them incidents and stories by the score. I he 





The old man was too feeble to 
pressed my hand in gratitude. 

“T see Lisa and the g 
the street. She 





speak, but he he brush has claime 
like most of craft, I 


inclination to 


come across many, but 
much of time that, 


little 


my my 


have had but give any to the 
per 

However, within the last week some circum- 
stances have occurred under 
tragic a nature, and associated with so terrible a 
story, that I am tempted, before I leave the spot, 
to utilize the long evenings 


zood old curé coming up 
has given him her arm, How 
beautiful she looks!” 

** Thank God that I shall see her 
Idie! I feel a strange increasing weight at my 
heart. I feel through the darkness for the out- 
stretched hand of God!” 

As I watched the now exhausted man, 
and the curé entered. 


again before my very 


eves of so 


now setting in by 
writing down the facts as they have come to my 
knowledge. 

[ am staying at a little 
Pilot, the only the small village of 
Pitsdean, situated at the foot of that enormous 
range of chalk cliffs which, at its highest point, 


Lisa 
We knelt in prayer around 


the bed of the old chapel-master, and as we rose | house called the 


public 
he blessed and embraced us one by one. hostelry in 
** Lisa, my darling,” he said, feebly, *‘ go into 


the inner room and play me the Requiem of Mo- 


zart. It breathes the very soul of Christian hope, | is marked on the charts of the south coast as 
nd I read in it assurances of forgiveness and of | Shingle Head. The scant population is com- 
peace, Weep not for me, Lisa. I am happy | posed of a few fishermen, farm-laborers, and 
now. The guilt has been lifted like the mill some lime-burners—these latter being the most 
stone from my heart. I am at peace now. | numerous, for lime-burning is carried on exten- 
Karl” —and he joined our hands—* lead her to | sively in the district, and where the chalk begins 
the inner room. I would hear some last strains | to rise from the flatter country by the beach the 





music that I have The kilns abound. Odd 


to them through 


I loved so long. 
curé will pray with me here.” 

Lisa was still weeping; I kissed her, and sat 
and then arose like 
rious music that the dying 
his own interment. Strange 
mufiied processions full of despair seemed to pace 
past me through a world full of suffering and 
sorrow. Every vy ariety of human grief the poet 


gaps and roads wind d 





heaved soil and fant j 
rendered more fantascic by 
excavations, and blastings constant- 
ly going on. Little green plateaus jut out here 
and there half-way down some of the taller cliffs; 
and notably there is one which, 
kiln on one 
rising pret 


the ay 


masses of land-slip, 
the cuttings, 


down myself at the piano; 
mation the gl 
composer 


an em 


wrote for 
overhat 
and cut off on the other by a 
chalk, 





side, 


ipice of is accessible only by a 


thinker had embodied in those awful strains, | narrow winding path descending from the upper 
ken by loud wailings and passionate outbursts | heights. 
f grief; but by degrees the music melted into Ihis, together with the range of white cliffs, 


places to 
limekiln with 
s furnace, 
fuel; the 


light, and there ¢ 
quem glimpses of ineffable bri 
doors of the 


glory of the h 


liffused itself throughout the Re 
Through 


tomb we saw the widening 


very varied in form, and rising in some 
hundreds of feet; the burning 
film of smoke, its dark cavernou 
jacent stack of 


its 


ghtness, 


its ad- 


eaven where tears are wiped away dried gorse for 


from every eye. I had paused for a moment | and horses going to and fro down the steep road 
in a sudden relapse of grie to the beach, and across the sands to the little 
cry and a low call from the curé aroused both | craft that has putein at flood-tide, and is now at 


me and Lisa 
We hurried, and 
the 


the ebb left stranded to receive her cargo of lime- 


f, when a suppressed 
| 
found the curé striving in stone; the moving figures, and some boats—made 


bed. He 


His eyes were anxious but joyful 


vain to keep ld man in seemed 


up a bit of coast s¢ enery which tempted me t 
submit for a week or so to the limited accom- 
modation offered by the Pilot. I had marked 
down the scene during a long walk, and had de- 
termined to take up my qua 
for the purpose of painting it. 
I came over, 


vandering. 


¢ 


in expression ; he tching out his arms 


was stre 
ard the door. 
m1 not see him ?” 


. Why do 
Feinhart? He 


he said. ‘* There is 
you not greet him, 
is no longer in funer- 


ters at the 





So six days ago 


Lisa, Karl, bag and baggage, from Helmstone, 


al clothes; his face is bright with the glory of | the watering-place where I was staying, and set 
heaven. - see, he smiles and holds his hand | to work betimes the next morning. 
out to me. ruel, cruel, not to let me grasp it!” The autumnal weather was beautiful, and the 


said, ** you dream ; 
there is no one See, I will open the door.” 
I opened the door, and the evening sun from 
the garden burst in as if a god had entered. As 
it deluged the room, the great flood of holy bright- 
ness fell full across the bed of the dying man. 
‘Yes, there he passes away into the light, 
smiling and beckoning tome. Iam forgiven; I 


**Dear father,” I only effect just what I wanted ; but the little craft 
absent, and as she formed a conspicuous item 10 
the picture, I grew anxious for her appearance 
as the tide came in. When it was at its highest, 
however, she slowly rounded the headland, at d 
dropped anchor in her old berth a little before 
noon. I knew that by the time the men had 


had their dinner she would be lying high and 


was 


there. 
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dry, and taking in her cargo, in the usual pic- 
turesque fashion. 4 

Resting for a while, I strolled down to the 
peach to get a closer look at her. She was rough 
and tub-like—as might be expected, remember- 
ing her trade— cutter-rigged, and of from fifteen 
to twenty tons burden. There was a deck, and 
cabin hatchway forward, an open hold, and the 
yellow letters on her black stern announced that 
she was the Betsy, of Helmstone, and that Ralph 
Dayner was her master. The sea was calm, but 
there was just enough ripple breaking on the 
shore to prevent the purport of some very high 
words issuing from the tiny cabin being heard. 
Nevertheless, I could make out enough to under- 
stand that there was a man abusing and bullying 
a woman. Once there was something very like 
a scream, but soon all was silent, and presently a 
sailor emerged from the hatchway. Calling toa 
boy, apparently asleep in the hold, the two got 
into the little boat which the cutter had in tow, 
and pulled ashore. Then they hauled it up on 
io the beach, and I saw that the man was a huge 
broad-shouldered, bull-necked, ill-looking fellow. 
As he walked away toward the kilns, exchanging 
a few rough words with the men at work there, 
and disappeared up the road leading to the vil- 
lage, I thought I had never seen a worse speci- 
men of his class. 

Sitting down again to my easel, I became much 
absorbed, and as the dinner hour left the spot 
quite deserted, I remained for a long time free 
from the interruption of any of those on-lookers 
who are always more or less attracted by the 
sight of an artist sketching. Practice has made 
me generally indifferent to these molestations, 
and so, when after a while I was conscious that 
some one was standing near me, I at first paid 
little heed to the fact. But when for a moment 
I chanced to turn my head, I was rather startled 
by the sullen and forbidding aspect of the indi- 
vidual at my elbow. He was a tall, thin, pale- 
faced man of about forty, with shaggy iron-gray 
beard and matted hair. 

Dressed in a besmirched and seedy suit of 
black, and wearing an old chimne;-pot hat, he 
looked very different from any of my usual audi- 
ence; but it was not so much this which dis- 
turbed me as his unpleasant stare—a stare bent 
upon me, be it remarked, and not upon my pic- 
ture. I could see out of the corner of my eye 
that he was not regarding what I was doing at 
all. He had his back turned too much toward 
the easel for that, and each time that I glanced 
up at him, and our eyes met, I encountered a 
dark, sinister scowl. I tried, however, to ignore 
his presence, although I confess it affected me 
disagreeably. By degrees, too, I had a sensa- 
tion that he was trying to get nearer to me 
without my knowing it, and I became sure of 
this at last, as I furtively watched his feet. 
They were certainly creeping, as it were, toward 
me, and, without taking a stride, he had got 
much closer to me than he was when [I first 
noticed him. He was now not above a yard 
from where I sat, and so I looked up at him at 
last point-blank. He winced a little under my 
steady glance, dropped his wild eyes for a mo- 
ment, and moved slowly round to the other side. 
Again I tried to go on with my work and to 
forget him. In a more solitary place I should 
have felt rather uneasy; nay, was I not really 
for here, at this hour, with the 
coast utterly deserted, I was as much alone as I 
well could be 

I did not know what to make of the fellow. 
Did he want to attack and rob me? He hardly 
looked like a pickpocket ; but yet I could not 
doubt, from his strange behavior, that he had 
some sinister intention. 

Resolving thus much in my mind, and seeing 
that he was again creeping in his cat-like 
stealthy way toward me, and this time, as it 
seemed, trying to get behind me, I stood up 
suddenly, and facing him, said, angrily, ‘‘ What 
do you mean by this dodging about? If you 
want to see what I am doing, look at it and be 
off, and don’t annoy me any longer.” 

I had pitched my easel in such a position as 
to make it impossible for any body to get to my 
rear without passing very close in front of me 
first; for I was about half-way up the cliff road, 
just at one of its zigzag bends, with a steep slope 
down to the beach on the left hand, and on the 
right a sheer wall of rising chalk. Instead of 
answering me, the fellow burst into a low imper- 
tinent laugh, and, slipping between the easel and 
the edge of the cliff, was behind me in a mo- 
ment. Turning almost as rapidly, however, I 
was again face to face with him: and now there 
was barely a foot’s space between us. 





feeling so now ? 


He ap- 
peared scarcely prepared for this movement, and 
again winced perceptibly under my steady gaze. 
His long bony fingers, which were remarkably 
claw-like in their action and form, twitched 
nervously at his beard, his langh ceased, his 
eyes dropped, and he shrank back as if he 
thought I was going to strike him, much as a 
fierce dog that had met his master might have 
done. Before I had time to speak he shyly and 
awkwardly, but with some politeness, raised his 
hat, saying, in a soft, gentle voice, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon: I thought I knew you. I am sorry to 
have disturbed you, and I wish you good-morn- 
ing.” Then, again slipping by me, he walked 
away down the road to the beach, occasionally 
looking back furtively over his shoulder in my 
direction. He passed close to the cutter, finally 
disappearing round some jutting rocks, with his 
head bent toward the ground, apparently deeply 
absorbed, and noticing nothing around him. 
Right glad was I to see his back, for 1 had 
never been so much put out in my life by the 
impertinence of an idler; 
auct 


and the strange con- 
and appearance of this man set me won 
dering who he could be. But the interest in my 
work once revived, he vanished for a time from 
my mind. Only when the short twilight drove 
me to my solitary chop in the parlor of the lit- 
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tle inn did 1 think of him again, or make any 
inquiries. 

No, the landlord didn’t know nothin’ at all 
about such a customer ; he hadn't never seen his 
like up that way; no, nor no more hadn't the 
one or two natives who were by this time drop- 
ping in for their evening smoke and glass. I 
have said that the Pilot’s accommodation is lim- 
ited; and beyond my snug clean little bedroom 
my privacy does not go. This is no hardship, 
however, for I have always been used to rough- 
ing it; and there is nothing objectionable to me 
in occasionally mingling with the homely fre 
quenters of u village ale-house. ‘Thus I smoked 
my pipe, and listened to or chatted with the few 
customers as they came in from time to time. 
Several of them had seen me at work during the 
day ; but of course, as it was while they were ab- 
sent that my strange visitor had appeared, and 
as they knew nothing of him otherwise, they 
could give no information. 

At a table in the farthest corner of the room— 
which was fairly spacious, considering the size of 
the house—in company with two workmen from 
the limekilns, sat the ill-looking fellow whom I 
had seen come ashore from the cutter. As it 
was getting late, I was surprised to see him 
there, and asked of a fisherman close beside me 
how it was this man had not gone off with his 
craft and her cargo before it got dark. 

** Qh,” said the man in an under-tone, ‘‘ he 
be’s a proper radical sort o’ chap, that Ralph 
Dayner; there’s never no knowin’ what he'll be 
up to! Somewhiles he'll go hisself right eno’, 
and somewhiles he'll just leave it to his lad and 
his missus, and go off on the drink for a week or 
two at a time; and I reckon that’s what he’s up 
I reckon the boy and one o’ our men ull 
take the Betsy round to Helmstone to-night bet 
ter than he would hisself; and his missus won't 
be none the worse for it neither. Proper radical 
he be’s to her too somewhiles sure-ly !” 

** Til uses her?” I suggested. 

** Yes, I reckon he does,” went on the man; 
“‘and she be a poor sad sort o’ creatar too, 
kind o’ cracky they do say somewhiles. Harm 
less eno’, you know, Sir, but a little weak in her 
head like, and that makes it all the worse for 
her, don’t you see?” 

Of course I could see plainly enough, and of 
course I could now understand the sounds I had 
heard from on board the cutter in the morning. 

Our farther talk was here interrupted by the 
sound of wheels stopping at the door of the inn, 
followed by the hurried entrance of two stran- 
gers. (One was a strong, broad-shouldered man, 
in appearance rather like an upper groom out of 
livery ; the other, also tall and strong, looked 
like a doctor. He said, abruptly, ‘* Do any of 
you here happen to have seen wandering about 
over the downs and cliffs to-day a tall, thin, 
pale-faced man, with a beard, dressed in black, 
and wearing a high hat?” 

I instantly replied that certainly I had seen a 
person answering this description, and I briefly 
told the gentleman under what circumstances. 

** That's he replied, ‘‘ without doubt. 
Now look here,” he added, addressing the com- 
pany generally, who were of course all attention ; 


to now, 


he,” 


‘**he is a madman, and this morning he escaped 
from the asylum at Helmstone. Now I offer 
five pounds reward to any one who shall be the 
means of helping us to secure him. Depend 
upon it he is not far off, but as it is dark, I am 
afraid we may not be able to find him till the 
morning. Still, if any of you who know the 
country well will guide me and my man, we will 
go and do what we can. He'll be stowing him 
self away under some barn or hay-rick, or down 
on the shore somewhere perhaps. Can you let 
us have a lantern or two, landlord ?” 

Naturally the whole roomful was astir by this 
time. Every one volunteered his services, and 
a couple of lanterns being produced, and a move 
made toward the door, the doctor paused as he 
reached it, and said, “‘ Now, steady! I must 
warn you of one thing: he is very dangerous, 
what we call a homicidal maniac—that is to say, 
he will try to murder, try to strangle, any body 
he gets hold of who shows the slightest fear of 
him. He has already killed a man in his mad- 
ness; that is why he has been shut up. But if 
you face him boldly, look straight into hir eyes, 
and show that you are not afraid of him, you 
will have no more difficulty in dealing with him 
than you would with one of the sheep on these 
hills; but if he sees you shrink from him for an 
instant, he'll have his fingers in your neckcloth 
before you know where you are, and slight as he 
is, he is as strong as a lion.” 

I need not say what flashed through my mind 
at this moment, or how thankful I felt for the 
escape Ihad had. Among the six or eight eager, 
listening faces turned toward the doctor while 
he spoke there was only one that grew pale: the 
tallest and biggest man in the room was the only 
one who showed the slightest sign of cowardice. 
This was Ralph Dayner, the owner of the cutter, 
who, at the conclusion of the doctor's words, 
drew back, unperceived by every body but me, 
to had 
with was very like a 
sank and took a deep 
draught of the liquor in front of him I was 
the last little crowd 
went forth into the night, and I left him still 
sitting there 

Having, by the aid of a lantern, conducted 
the doctor to the spot where I had been sketcl 
ing, and pointed out the way the man had taken 
when he left me, I returned to the inn, havi 
mind to assist farther in 
Dayner had not moved from his 
parlor when I peeped in, and I went to bed full 
of uncomfortable reflections upon the escape I 
had had from the clutch of those long bony fin- 
gers. Had not something urged me to assume 
an angry, dominant tone toward the unfortunate 
madman as promptly as I did, there is no doubt 


where he been 
that 


his chair 


the corner sitting, and, 


something shudder, 
moody into 


to leave the room as the 





the exciting search 


orner 
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he would have wreaked 
ties upon 


a springing distance, and 


his homicidal propensi 
me. He would have crept to within 
then, like a wild beast, 
would have strangled me, or thrown me over the 
cliff. As it was, finding me prepared and reso 
lute, he suddenly assumed the fawning tone and 
hypo ritical manner which I have understood to 


be part of the cunning displayed by those afflict- 
ed with this direst of diseases 

With no small regret I learned next morning 
that the search proved fruitless, and that the 
lunatic was still at large. It was very much 


like hearing that a man-eating 


tiger was prowl 
neighborhood, and I confess to 
hesitated about going on with my work, 
Yet I could not well afford to lose a day, and as 
I had shown myse 
I would rely on being 


about the 


h iving 
f master Of the situation once, 
able to do so again. There- 
fore, keeping a sharp look-out, it was not long 
ere I was ensconced in my old position, and fully 
engrossed with my sketch. As luck would have 
it, the spot was unusually quiet to-day. The 
kilns, though still burning, were hot being fed ; 
the Betsy did not come round from Helmstone: 
and with the exception now and then of two or 
three natives loafing about, on the watch, as 
they said, *‘for that theer cracky chap, as no 
body ‘cept the gentleman a-draftin’ had clapped 
eve I had the clifts and the road all to my- 
self at the when I 
cheerfully submitted to a little company. 


$s on, 
, just very time could have 

Late in the afternoon the doctor and his man, 
both looking weary and travel-stained from their 
want of rest and long tramp, paid me a short 
visit. Their scouts, they said, had failed to find 
Indeed, I believe the 
to doubt the statement I 
had made, for he cross-examined me again and 
again upon the whole matter. 
passed; the beach, as far as the could 
stretch, was ted, as also the 
tops of the cliffs, along which, from my position, 
I could see some way. The sun was declining, 
the thin film of blue smoke from the limekiln 
rose prettily across the little green plateau be 
fore mentioned, and the whole effect at this time 


any trace of the fugitive 
doctor was inclined 
An hour or more 
eye 
dese 


quite were 


was one of perfect calm and peace, but also one 
At last, however, this was 
rudely broken by the appearance of Ralph Day 


of intense loneliness 


He was fat 
sober, and lurched and staggered 


ner coming down the road, from 
in his gait. 
He stopped now and then, and appeared to be 
looking vacantly about seaward fo 
As he neared me he said, sulkily, 

‘**TD'ye ‘appen t’ ha’ seen that theer boat o’ 
mine ¢ 

** Not since yesterday,” I replied, shortly. 

** Not since yesterday ?’ 


his vessel 


he repeated, moodi 
ly, first turning his blood-shot eyes upon me, and 
then toward the spot where she had been lying 


** What What's 


d ye mean by yeste day ,) yes- 
terday ? I'warnt yesterday I brought her 
round, was it? No, couldn't ha’ been,” he con 
tinued to mutter; “‘’twas s-mornin’. Where 
the blazes is she gone ?” 

And then he staggered a pace or two farther 


down the road, stopped, came back, scowled at 
me, muttered another oath, and retreated by the 
way I e had come, , 

I had watched him reach the second bend in 
the road above me, when I saw him suddenly 
give a start—much as if he had seen a ghost 
and set off running with all his might. Won 
dering what could have produced such unlooked- 
for agility of his bulk, I beheld, at 
about twenty yards from him, a tall dark figure 
emerging stealthily from out of one of the many 
cuttings or chalk-pits by the side of the road. I 
immediately recognized the madman. He was 
without his hat, and was stooping or crouching, 


In & man 


as it seemed at first, but as Dayner took to his 
heels, he presently set off running after him 
I stood up from my easel and shouted. I had 
a whistle with me, and blew it with all my might 
did every thing I could to raise an alarm. For 
a moment a turn in the road hid alike pursue 
and pursued from my view, but presently they 





both stood out clear against the evening sky, 
upon the top of the nearest high cliff. ‘The pace 
at which the heavier man moved was extraor 


lent him 
nevertheless the other was steadily gaining on 
him, and for an instant it looked as if they 
might encounter at the cliff edge, for they were 
running straight toward it. While I trembled 
at the thought of what might then follow, for 
I could imagine that in his blind terror Dayner 
did not know in which direction he was running, 
he turned nimbly and doubled back like a hare: 
but again feeling himself overtaken, hearing, 
doubtless, the quick breathing of his pursuer al- 
most in his ear (for the latter, with outstretched 
arm, seemed about to have him in his grip), the 
terrified fugitive took suddenly to the little wind- 
ing path that led from the upper height down to 
the plateau overhanging the limekiln. 
The remnant of his wits fairly scared out of him, 


dinary: fear seemed to have wings; 


green 


he probably hardly saw whither he was going, 
or he would have remembered that, as from her« 
there was no es ape, “a struggle for life would 











surely ensue 

Rea hing the gra s, Davner made for the lk lge 
above the kil und ti brought him t tl 
fift urds of where I was standing. I « i 
the terror in his white ited face and as ! 
be red gaze fell ww the yawning red-hot 
pit of burning lime beneath him, and he knew 
that he was caged, he threw up his arms with a 
shriek, and turning round, encountered the ma 
nmiac face to face. The losed in an instant 
the fatal grip was already on Dayner’s throat 
Des} te every effort, he failed to shake it off, or 
even to relax it in the least: but his ormous 
strength enabled him to lift his antagonist off 


the ground as if he had been a child. 
As he did so they fell, but Dayner downward, 
and for several 


moments they 


were rolling in a 
huddled hean together, the thin sinewy form of 
| the madman clinging to and entwining the oth- 





| 
| 
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er's bulky frame as a serpent might coil round 
anelephant. Dayner struggled to his feet again 


and in the wild whirl which followed I saw f 


om 
the deeper ing color of his face that those terri 
ble fingers must be tightenir 4 their hold 
Hither and tl 
more upon that narrow 
ledge of turf the two bodies swayed, now going 
with a heavy thud against the 
the one side, and then staggering perilously near 
the the kiln on the other 
Twice again they fell, and twice again Davner 
got to his feet. He was now tearing at the mad 
man’s beard and hair, and dealing smashing 
blows with his huge fists at the face of his foe 
but the grip evidently for 
was steadily doing its fatal work upon 
the victim 

All of a sudden the big man’s strength seem- 
ed to fail : Once more the two 
dropped to the ground, this time so close to the 
edge of the plateau that in another instant, be 
fore I could well realize the horror of the event, 


It is a fearful spectacle 
for a tew 





er moments 


wall of chalk on 


sheer down cliff above 


never 


an instant less- 
ened it 





him « 





had fallen, locked in their deadly embrace 
1 each other, into the fiery dey ths of the 
limekiln below! 

An inquest on the unrec: irred re 
mains of the two miserable men has brought out 
the to this tale of 
madness. That afternoon, while 


lage was in commotion at the 


ynizable ch 
terrible sequel brutality and 
the whole vil 
news, there ar 
rived two policemen from Helmstone asking for 
Ralph Dayner. It appeared that the lad who 
helped him to sail hi 
did no 





craft, finding his master 
return in time to save the daylight on 
got of the boatmen 
from the beach to aid him in taking her back to 
had had 
as my fisherman 
friend had suggested, the burly ruffian had taken 
to a drinking bout. 
into Helmstone (that place not being above an 
sail off night-fall; but on 
way, not hearing any thing of Mrs. Dayner, they 
looked into the little fore and, to their d 
may, f yund the poor woman bleeding and almost 
She faintly told them that her hus 
band had struck her a tremendous blow just be 
fore he left his boat in the 
had hardly got her on shore when she died from 
its effects 

A dreadful retribution had overtaken her n 
rer, and I | , as also had many 
for the spot 
by my shouts and whistlings, some of the nat 


the previous evening, one 


the neighboring port, as he 
many 


to do on 


other occasions when, 


rhe man and the boy got 





hour's just at their 


cabin 


senseless 


morning; and they 


de 


others: besides being attracted to 
ves 
of Pitsdean had caught sight of 


that chase for life, and of « 


he beginning of 
urse hid followed it 


up. But, from a strange coincidence, accident 
or whatever it may have been, the instrument 
selected by Fate to deal this act of retributive jus 


tice turned out to have been a fearfully fitting 

the miserable maniac being none other than 
brother Mrs. Davner. The taint of mad 

was the family, and once, long ago, it 
e had attacked her husband, after 
high ‘ them, and 
strangled hin This was the first sign of that 


vhich, 


one 
the ot 
ness in 
was proved 
wds between 


some early 


homicidal mania 
, as the 
the catastrophe I 


early leading to one 


murder doctor had stated, terminated in 
beheld This accounted for 


Dayner's behavior when he first heard of the lu 
natic being at large, and the abject terror he 


played on seeing him suddenly emerge from the 


chalk-pit. His nerves, shattered by his disso 
lute life doubtless, the recollection of those ter 
rible fingers, wi ch had once already been at hia 
throat, scared his wits utterly, and led to his 
seeking safety in fli the one course of all 





others the most fatal to have adopted in the 


presence of such a madman 


I doubt if I shall ever have the heart to finish 
my sketch. I fear I can never look upon ita 
lines without seeing that awful death-struggle 
still going on upon the little green plateau which 
is 80 prominent a feature in the subject. At 
present the canvas stands with its face to the 


wall; and every thing concerning the tragedy 
being now over, and my presence of no farther 
use, I think the wisest thing I can do is to pack 
up and quit the Pilot to-morrow morning, « 

deavoring as far as possible t« 


ted with it. 


forget my visit to 


Pitsdean, and all conne: 


CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM. 
Proressor Peckuam has recently commu! 
cated an elaborate paper to the American Chemist 
upon the asphaltaum of California, in which he 

takes occasion to refute the idea that the Calif 
nia bitumen deposits in any res} ect represent the 
He remarks that bitu 
men occurs there of every variety, from green p< 
troleum, of the cx 
asphaltum, heavier than water. 


oil springs of the Kast 
nsistence of olive oil, to | 
Of this there 
are millions of tons, some of it pure, but most 

! He, hx 
that there is 
not a particle of asphalt, nor any other natural 
bituminous product in that region—that is, « re 
: n of petroleum—but 


mixed with earthy or organic matter, 


ever. is decided in his conviction 


lum from the evaporati 


that it is e entially a product of o idation, 

If the former view were the correct one, then 
there would be every warrant for incurring even 
very great expense in boring so as to reach the 
unaltered oil, but that the contrary is the case 
is shown by the fact that maltha or tar of vary 
ing density has been obtained at from ten to four 


xty feet f 
at to admit the slight 
Nor is he 


18 due to the action 


hundred and « om the rface—a depth 





st action of the suns 


the ev 


too gre 
satisfied that 
of 


where such action was most 


rays. aporath n 
subterranean heat, since, 
the l- 
cinity of a certain spring the pe troleum was least 
iltered 
The only natural springs of petroleum that 
Mr. Peckham has seer in California are the Ca 
fiada Laga and the Pico springs. But, wherever 
examined, he was satisfied that the change from 


apparent, in 


dense and most slightly 
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LOOKING FOR BREAKFAST. 


vetroleum to maltha was due to the action of TRI x SATTTAG | air, and then, with lightning rapid lart down | flight is at times very high, and is performed 

semosphert oxygen, either direct, or transmitted LOOKING FOR BREAKFAST. upon its victim, Sometimes al eron of greater | with the legs hanging behind und th i ng neck 

by rain-water. HERON-HAWKING, once the favorite pastime | courage and presence of mind than most of its | and head res ! : k. Though once 
Contrary the experience with the Pennsyl- | of lords and ladies, has never been introduced | kind would m: re to impale the descending | esteemed a royal bird i spect to game, its 

vania petrolenms, he has never been able to find | into this country, and a recent attempt to revive | falcon upon its upturned beak flesh is utterly unfit for food h ron in our 

j of California a ticle of either the | the sport in England met with no encourage- Herons are found in most parts « he world, picture has evident ist flown down from his 

crude materials nor any substance distilled from | ment from the only class by which it could be sus but they migrate warm regions as winter is look for a promising spot to 

them that ned a trace of paraffine or any ined. The sport was exciting and exhilaratit comes 01 hey are alls ( ing i p | : re in solemn 

other solid ms For this and other reasons | The trained falcon, borne hooded to the field on swamps, pools, : 

he is “ly he opinion that the California | a lady’s wrist, was loosed at the proper moment, | neck d 

hydrocarbons are of very little value as regards | and his piercing glance directed to the soaring g f 

their producis of distillation, and that the diffi game. Fierce was the flight in pursuit, and the : yoner does at : 

culty of mining them, even for such purposes as | falcon being stronger and swifter of wing, though “ar th e long bill is darted forth with un 
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+a ' + Tr better for every body in the long-run, and that | condition was apt to become extreme ‘In vin be after a certain lady I thought it to be an 
PHIN EAS REDI X. men who can not live without shooting should go | veritas! lhe sober devil can hide his clove ill-judged speech, and as your particular friend I 
beyond thickly populated regions to find it. And, | he but en t 1 drinks, he los } heard it with great regret 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, indeed, for my self, 1 must say the same about | cunning and grows |! Mr. Bonteen ke wl . row ab nothing id 
" , | foxes. They do not interest me, and I fancy Phineas full in the face a second two befor: teen, rising from his s¢ ‘*We were 
Author of “Lady Anna, “He Knew he was Right, | that they will gradually be exterminated.” ‘ answered, and then said, quite aloud, ** You have f a very pretty womat nd Iw sayi 
“Orley Farm,” “‘Can You Forgive Her? 7 . . : : i Jt . ' 
“The Small House at Allington,” God forbid ! ex laimed Lord Chiltern. Y rope upon us unawares, Si me young ft general upp 1 te | 
“ Phineas Finn,” etc., etc. | gut I do not find myself called upon to ex- What do you mean by that, Sis aid | of pretty women would soon be after 
terminate them myself,” continued the Duke. Phineas ‘**I have come in as any other man | tl fl your morals you must have become 
- | ‘* The number of men who amuse themselves by come very f late 2 
CHAPTER XLVI. | riding after one fox is too great for me to wish _“* Listeners, at at I hear any good rhere v mething in the explanation whic! 
| to interfere with them. And I know that my of themselves t igh ve bad ] ly it 5 Imost it 
THE QUARREL. : : el ‘ 
neighbors in the country conceive it to be my hen there were present among those assem- possible not to accey Such at least was tl 
On that Wednesday evening Phineas Finn | duty to have foxes for them. I will oblige them, | bled clear indications of disapproval of Bonteen feeling of those w la Phineas Fin 
was at the Universe. He dined at the house of | Lord Chiltern, as far as I can without detriment | conduc In these days, when no palpable 1|H mself knew that Mr. B en had intended 
Madame Goesler, and went from thence to the | to other duties. immediate punishment is at hand f per l | to asse that | A | er the womat 
club in better spirits than he had known for some ‘You leave it to me,” said the Duchess to her | insolence from man to man, personal insolet mor I ! t but he hac 
weeks past. The Duke and Duchess had been | neighbor, Lord Chiltern “Tl speak to Mi to one man in a com; ms almost to « t é not dé nd t 
at Madame Goesler’s, and Lord and Lady Chil- | Fothergill myself, and have it put right It | tute an insult evel , When 1 ‘ I e are re ' 
tern, who were now up in town, with Barrington unfortunately happened, however, that Lord Chil- | could fight rea " rd or » | Mr. I el I think y ! l 
Erle, and—as it had happened—old Mr. Maule tern got a letter the very next morning from old | tween t kr it | each « \ { from met ! nan n pul 
The dinner had been very pleasant, and two o1 Doggett telling him that a litter of young cubs had | o1 ly an invitation to a du 1 th y m } | ful refers be made 
three words had been spoken which had tended | been destroyed that week in ‘I rumpeton Wood W loing t for w it was } n that } { nd not to tl the least of 
to raise the heart of our hero. In the first place, sarrington Erle and Phineas went off to the | could be n to pa I e was, or it vy r frie 
Barrington Erle had expressed a regret that Universe together, and as they went the old terms | often t ght that there was, a real spirit in t W the matt fte urd it 
Phineas was not at his old post at the Colonies, of intimacy seemed to be re-established between ul m nduct, and th ho we ' t that | ‘ | } e al 
and the young Duke had re-echoed it. Phineas them. ‘* Nobody can be so sorry as I am,” said | frier bet became perhaps m } iends ned from making the ‘ It w 
thought that the manner of his old friend Erle | Barrington, ‘‘ at the manner in which things have | when he had thus shown that he had an enen ee y « nee of gre c ! part 
was more cordial to him than it had been lately, gone. When I wrote to you, of course I thought gut a different feeling prevails at present " And he was v ng lle } he had 
and even that comforted him. Then it was ade- | it certain that, if we came in. you would come | feeling so different that we n Imost say t / 1, ay I I whom of 
light to him to meet the Chilterns, who were al- | with us.” a man in general society can not speak eve ally he w l feel 1 pur 
ways gracious to him. But perhaps his greatest **Do not let that fret you.” roughly to any but his intimate comrades witl f of é He « Mr. B 
pleasure came from the reception which was a 3ut it does fret me— very much. There are | out giving offense to all around him Men have te } the last Ac " 
corded by his hostess to Mr. Maule, which was | so many slips that of course no one can answer | learned to hate the nuisance of a row, and to feel | amount of success had seemed ¢ then 
ofa nature not easy to describe. It had become | for any thing. that their comfort is endangered if a man prot Fate the moment w far } ] 
evident to Phineas that Mr. Maule was constant ‘Of course not. I know who has been my to rows gets among them Of all car ate it ( t d t ed him fro 
in his attentions to Madame Goesler, and, though | friend.” f a club a known quarreler is more sure of black any immediate reply, Lt left hir 
he had no purpose of his own in reference to tl **The joke of it is that he himself is at pres- | balls now than even in the times when such a on degree triumphant Expected R 
lady, though he was aware that former circum- | ent so utterly friendless. The Duke will hard- provoked due Of all bores he is the worst and t its salutary oil 1 the t 
stances—circumstances of that previous life to ly speak to him. I know that as a fact. And | and th is always an unexpressed feeling t! The Prince, with mt J po] 
which he was accustomed to look back as to an- sham has begun to find something is wrong. | such a one exacts more from his company than | ter t, entered the roo for a mon 
other existence—made it impossible thathe should | We all hoped that he would refuse to come in are of attention. This is so strong that | every gentleman e from | cha It w 
have any such purpose, still he viewed Mr. Maule | without a seat in the Cabinet; but that was too | too often the man quarreled with, though he be as | but for a moment, and then the Prince becan 
with dislike. He had once ven- ‘ eman. tall 
tured to ask her whether she to | ! One 
really liked ‘*that old padded } ho had perhay 
dandy.” She had answered that pe nets. } 
she did like the old dandy. Old ‘ t ‘ 1 hin 
dandies, she thought, were pref. make him the « e of a litt 
erable to old men who did not key 
care how they looked; and as wentont ha had d } 
for the padding, that was his fore the 1 nate at 
affair, not hers. She did not ] Phat urrel, | 
know why a man should not er. } haar distinctly t 
have a pad in his coat, as well den u foot by P 
as a woman one at the back of for Mr. B had four , 
her head. But Phineas had elf tated m 
known that this was her gentle thr bach n 
raillery, and now he was delight- re} { | that h heer 
id that she continued it, hi hit 
still more gentle fashion, Phine took a vacant seat 
before the man’s face. Mr. next to Mr. Monk I 
Maule’s manner was certainly deficient, perhaps, in royal it 
peculiar. He was more than tit nd ked hin 
ordinarily polite, and was after- wl er | pinion of wi 
ward declared by the Duchess had taken plac D 
to have made love like an old think any more of it M 
gander. But Madame Goesler, Mor 
who knew exactly how to re- That i . h mor 


eive such attentions, turned a 
glance now and then upon Phin- 








not t 1 i it 
eas Finn, which he could now 0 Ir 
read with absolute precision. ire t ta u had 
“You see how I[ can dispose for; t 
fa pa lded old dandy directly ** Did know an 
he goes an inch too far.” No grat us insult? Of« I 
words could have said that to was talking of that La | 
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one or two glances; and, as he > : 1 \\ \ \\ } I had not been list 
_ learned to dislike Mr. With }} j ™ = P \ \\\ \\\ to him bef but no doubt |} 
Maule, he was gratified. == AY wl Tums Oe \ ‘ \ | wa I . t ' 
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tif he } bee 
dear old Duke used to be when impr l 
we none of us knew what had become of the | good to be tri Phe iy he talks of resigning. | innocent as was Phineas on the present o n hit Y may be c t ] as, t 
ds?” said the Duchess [ shall believe it w ee it He'd better not is made t to the general aversion which is | the of entf 
1 how you took her part,” said Madame | play any tricks, 1e did resign, it uld be | fe met misbel hem flair as took } n 
accepted at once Phineas when he heard th **T wish t r no good of 1 elf from you the blame att ed to hit | the | 
So did you, just as much asI; and why | could not help thinking how glorious it would b id Phineas, { I ! ‘WI 
She was a most interesting young woman, if Mr. Bonteen were to resign, and if the place is it that | I 1} f ? T W d ! t ton 
nd I sing erely hope we have not got to the end so vacated, or some vac ancy so oct asioned, were room was full, and ¢ there, « tl ‘| y t 
f her yet. The worst of it is that she has got to be filled by him! | who had come in with Phin kt it | f t l n ] ful 
nO such very bad hands The Bonteens have I} ey rea hee he gether, and ¢ t] I n ] body at present not 
taken her up altogether. Do you know her, Mr. | went up the s s, they heard the m of 1 ly tall Lady Eu ‘ ‘Tam ar 
mn?” ices in the room All t l and Never 1 iB Erle, taking go to } it off 
No, Duchess; and am hardly likely to make | wife are here to-night,” said P They him by t m Wi far Cor me j t é 
r juaintance while she remains where sh overtook a couple of men at the » that | N but if | d ! é I t | I to ke 
yw The Duchess 1 wughed and nodded her there was something { bi le of a <« ‘ is m ti li i manne would fi tl I t ] 
head. All the world knew by this time that she | they entered. There was a difficult finding | imy to } i I is Mr. Monk I In ! thir 
leclared herself to be the sworn enemy of places in which to put their co ind hats, for isk his Mr. M I} a} lin t} 
the Bonteens, the accommodation of the U1 ‘ not ¢ t. | Mr. Mon sitting jul im a corner 1 l Aq ! 
And there had been some conversation on There was a knot of men talking not far fror f ther m with an er g len fl ! I ty night, | 
that terribly difficult question respecting the | them, and among the voices Phineas could cleat ge by him, one devoted to literary pu ts a é | take my ¢ If 
r'rumpeton Wood. ‘‘ The fact is, Lord | ly hear that of Mr. Bonteer Ratler’s he had | a constant attendant at the Ur “se As | forget it t and sy is tl 
n,’ said the Duke, *‘ I'm as ig int as a heard before, and also Fitzgibbon’s. though he | 1 afterward, he had ne know t npl ! t M Monl 
I would do right if I knew how. What had 1 distinguished any w ls from them untne of that t in the before I} I I 
ght todo? Shall I import some foxes ? But those spoken by M ‘Bonteen hi ld | were 1 men of note oO! There I ‘ 
‘I don’t suppose, Duke, that in all England tinguish very plainly ‘*Mr. Phineas Finn, or | ‘ M . ( ] 
‘ere is a spot in which foxes are more prone to yme such fellow as that, would be after |} t mem} ( tag poet Mr. Bont 
breed. once,” said Mr. Bonteen. Chen Phineas walked ceedingly able editor, two earls, two men f P ! 
“Indeed. I'm very glad of that. But some- immediately among the knot of men and showed | the Royal Academy, the presider lear I i 
‘ing goes wrong afterward, I fear.” himself, As soon as he heard his name met | ciety, a celebrated prof und ex} t I tl 
“The nurseries are not well managed, per- | tioned, he doubted for a moment what he would | ed that Royalty might m 1 ‘ t Mr. |] ] 
4aps,” said the Duchess. lo. Mr. Bonteen when VI speak a few benig rds, and | f \ ul 
‘Gypsy kidnapers are allowed about the | of his presence, and t to | of smoke It abomina , harmor of the 
Place,” said Madame Goesler. seem to have listened en | of such & meeting should be inte upted by t Mr. Bont hat 
’ Gypsies !” exclaimed the Duke ( vho \ is insole {M sontes l f | ‘ ‘ l A eI 
~ Poachers!” said Lord Chiltern. ‘But it ‘ but wrath of Phin« ] Re Mr. Fint I 1 to | I ! 
ntt ve mind. We could deal with that t! if | I ! il yu let | A C Pr i . 
selves if the woods were properly managed t had | m l lite | t fir P} bse l i 
ad of game and foxes can be reared togeth« is 5 l affect era 1 1 satisfact I hand ch 
Well, if | asked tlema mut i 1 matt 1 prefer the given to the poet, to the editor I to the 
I don’t care a straw for a head of game, had beer ning H as not | advi fM k tot f any man livir g ! W yt extended to the P: ft 
4rd Chiltern. As far as my own tastes go, I | a man by any means hal itually intempe IH , ppealed to his friend ‘You he Board of Trade. And then, having taken delight 
Would Wish that there was neither a pheas nor | now any one saying that he was tipsy would ha what w said ? in this, he accused himself of meanness in having 
~ bartridge nor a hare on any propert it I | maligned him. But he was flushed with 1 I 1 Mr. Bonteen remark that you or n observed a matter so trivial, Soon aft 
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this a ruck of men left the club, and then Phin- 
eas rose to go. As he went down the stairs Bar- 
rington Erle followed him with Laurence Fitz- 
gibbon, and the three stood for a moment at the 
door in the street talking to each other. Finn’s 
wav lay eastward from the club, whereas both 
Erle and Fitzgibbon would go westward toward 
their homes. ‘* How well the Prince behaves at 
these sort of places!” said Erle. 

**Princes ought to behave well,” said Phin- 
eas. 

‘¢ Somebody else didn’t behave very well—eh, 
Finn, my boy ?” said Laurence. 

‘¢ Somebody else, as you call him,” replied 
Phineas, ‘is very unlike a prince, and never 
does behave well.. To-night, however, he sur- 
passed himself.” , 

‘* Don't bother your mind about it, old fellow,’ 
said Barrington. 

**T tell you what it is, Erle,” said Phineas. 
‘¢T don’t think that I'm a vindictive man by na- 
ture, but with that man I mean to make it even 
some of these days. You know as well as I do 
what it is he has done to me, and you know also 
whether I have deserved it. Wretched reptile 
that he is! He has pretty nearly been able to 
ruin me—and all from some petty feeling of jeal- 
ousy.” 

‘Finn, my boy, don’t talk like that,” said 
Laurence. 

“You shouldn't show your hand,” said Bar- 
rington,. 

‘*T know what you mean, and it’s all very well. 
After your different fashions you two have been 
true to me, and I don’t care how much you see 
of my hand. That man’s insolence angers me to 
such an extent that I can not refrain from speak- 
He hasn't spirit enough to go out with 


ing out. 
me, or I would shoot him 

‘¢ Blankenberg, eh?” said Laurence, alluding 
to the now notorious duel which had once been 
fought in that place between Phineas and Lord 
Chiltern. 

**T would,” continued the angry man. ‘‘ There 
are times in which one is driven to regret that 
there has come an end to dueling, and there is 
left to one no immediate means of resenting an 
injury.” 

As they were speaking, Mr. Bonteen came out 
from the front-door alone, and, seeing the three 
men standing, passed on toward the left, east- 
ward, ‘‘Cood-night, Erle,” he said; ‘* good- 
night, Fitzgibbon.” The two men answered 
him, and Phineas stood back in the gloom. It 
was about one o'clock, and the night was very 
dark. ‘*By George, I do dislike that man!” 
said Phineas. Then, with a laugh, he took a life- 
preserver out of his pocket, and made an action 
with it as though he were striking some enemy 
over the head. In those days there had been 
much garroting in the streets, and writers in the 
Press had advised those who walked about at 
night to go armed with sticks. Phineas Finn 
had himself been once engaged with garroters— 
as has been told in a former chronicle—and had 
since armed himself, thinking more probably of 
the thing which he had happened to see than men 
do who had only heard of it. As soon as he had 
spoken, he followed Mr. Bonteen down the street, 
at the distance of perhaps a couple of hundred 
yards, 

‘They won't have a row, will they?” said Erle. 

**Oh dear, no; Finn won't think of speaking 
to him; and you may be sure that Bonteen won't 
say a word to Finn, Jetween you and me, Bar- 
rington, I wish Master Phineas would give him a 
thorough good hiding.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


WHAT ©AME OF THE QUARREL. 


Ow the next morning at seven o'clock a super- 
intendent of police called at the house of Mr. 
Gresham, and informed the Prime Minister that 
Mr. Bonteen, the President of the Board of 
Trade, had been murdered during the night. 
There was no doubt of the fact. The body had 
been recognized, and information had been taken 
to the unfortunate widow at the house Mr. Bon- 
teen had occupied in St. James's Place. The 
superintendent had already found out that Mr. 
Bonieen had been attacked as he was returning 
from his club late at night, or, rather, early in the 
morning, and expressed no doubt that he had 
been murdered close to the spot on which his 
body was found, There is a dark, uncanny- 
looking passage running from the end of Bolton 
Row, in May Fair, between the gardens of two 
great noblemen, coming out among the mews in 
Berkeley Street, at the corner of Berkeley Square, 
just opposite to the bottom of Hay Hill. It was 
on the steps leading up from the passage to the 
level of the ground above that the body was found. 
The passage was almost as near a way as any from 
the club to Mr. Bonteen’s house in St. James's 
Place ; but the superintendent declared that gen- 
tlemen but seldom used the passage after dark, 
and he was disposed to think that the unfortunate 
man must have been forced down the steps by the 
ruffian who had attacked him from the level above. 
The murderer, so thought the superintendent, 
must have been cognizant of the way usually tak- 
en by Mr. Bonteen, and must have lain in wait for 
him in the darkness of the mouth of the passage. 
The superintendent had been at work on his in- 
quiries since four in the morning, and had heard 
from Lady Eustace—and from Mrs. Bonteen, as 
far as that poor distracted woman had been able 
to tell her story—some account of the cause of 
quarrel between the respective husbands of those 
two ladies. The officer, who had not as yet heard 
a word of the late disturbance between Mr. Bon- 
teen and Phineas Finn, was strongly of opinion 
that the Reverend Mr. Emilius had been the mur- 
derer. Mr. Gresham, of course, coincided in that 
opinion. What steps had been taken as to the 
arrest of Mr, Emilius? The superintendent was 





of opinion that Mr. Emilius was already in cus- 





tody. He was known to be lodging close to 
the Marylebone Work-house, in Northumberland 
Street, having removed to that somewhat obscure 
neighborhood as soon as his house in Lowndes 
Square had been broken up by the running away 
of his wife and his consequent want of means. 
Such was the story as told to the Prime Minister 
at seven o'clock in the morning. 

At eleven c’clock, at his private room at the 
Treasury Chambers, Mr. Gresham heard much 
more. At that time there were present with him 
two officers of the police force, his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, Lord Cantrip, and the Duke of Om- 
nium, three of his junior colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment, Lord Fawn, Barrington Erle, and Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon, and Major Mackintosh, the 
chief of the London police. It was not exactly 
part of the duty of Mr. Gresham to investigate 
the circumstances of this murder; but there was 
so much in it that brought it closely home to 
him and his Government that it became impos- 
sible for him not to concern himself in the busi- 
ness. ‘There had been so much talk about Mr. 
Bonteen lately, his name had been so common in 
the newspapers, the ill usage which he had been 
supposed by some to have suffered had been so 
freely discussed, and his quarrel, not only with 
Phineas Finn, but subsequently with the Duke 
of Omnium, had been so widely known, that his 
sudden death created more momentary excite- 
ment than might probably have followed that of 
a greater man. And now, too, the facts of the 
past night, as they became known, seemed to 
make the crime more wonderful, more exciting, 
more momentous, than it would have been had it 
been brought clearly home to such a wretch as 
the Bohemian Jew, Yosef Mealyus, who had con- 
trived to cheat that wretched Lizzie Eustace into 
marrying him. 

As regarded Yosef Mealyus, the story now told 
respecting him was this. He was already in cus- 
tody. He had heen found in bed at his lodgings 
between seven and eight, and had, of course, giv- 
en himself up without difficulty. He had seem- 
ed to be horror-struck when he heard of the 
man’s death, but had openly expressed his joy. 
** He has endeavored to ruin me, and has done 
me a world of harm. Why should I sorrow for 
him?” he said to the policeman when rebuked 
for his inhumanity. But nothing had been found 
tending to implicate him in the crime. The serv- 
ant declared that he had gone to bed before elev- 
en o'clock, to her knowledge—for she had seen 
him there—and that he had not left the house 
afterward. Was he in possession of a latch-key ? 
It appeared that he did usually carry a latch-key, 
but that it was often borrowed from him by mem- 
bers of the family when it was known that he 
would not want it himself, and that it had been 
so lent on this night. It was considered certain 
by those in the house that he had not gone out 
after he went to bed. Nobody, in fact, had left 
the house after ten; but, in accordance with his 
usual custom, Mr. Emilius had sent down the key 
as soon as he had found that he would not want 
it, and it had been all night in the custody of the 
mistress of the establishment. Nevertheless, his 
clothes were examined minutely, but without 
affording any evidence against him. That Mr. 
Bonteen had been killed with some blunt weap- 
on, such as a life-preserver, was assumed by the 
police, but no such weapon was in the possession 
of Mr. Emilius, nor had any such weapon yet been 
found. He was, however, in custody, with no 
evidence against him except that which was af- 
forded by his known and acknowledged enmity 
to Mr. Bonteen. 

So far Major Mackintosh and the two officers 
had told their story. ‘Then came the united sto- 
ry of the other gentlemen assembled, from hear- 
ing which, however, the two police officers were 
debarred. The Duke and Barrington Erle had 
both dined in company with Phineas Finn at 
Madame Goesier's, and the Duke was undoubt- 
edly aware that ill-blood had existed between 
Finn ard Mr. Bonteen. Both Erle and Fitz- 
gibbon described the quarrel at the club, and de- 
scribed also the anger which Finn had expressed 
against the wretched man as he stood talking at 
the club door. His gesture of vengeance was re- 
membered and repeated, though both the men 
who heard it expressed their strongest conviction 
that the murder had not been committed by him. 
As Erle remarked, the very expression of such a 
threat was almost proof that he had not at that 
moment any intention on his mind of doing such 
a deed as had been done. But they told also of 
the life-preserver which Finn had shown them, 
as he took it from the pocket of his outside coat, 
and they marveled at the coincidences of the 
night. Then Lord Fawn gave further evidence, 
which seemed to tell very hardly upon Phineas 
Finn. He also had been at the club, and had 
left it just before Finn and the two other men had 
clustered at the door. He had walked very slow- 
ly, having turned down to Curzon Street and Bol 
ton Row, from whence he made his way into Pic- 
cadilly by Clarges Street. He had seen noth- 
ing of Mr. Bonteen; but as he crossed over to 
Clarges Street he was passed at a very rapid pace 
by a man muffled in a top-coat, who made his 
way straight along Bolton Row toward the pas- 
sage which has been described. At the moment 
he had not connected the person of the man who 
passed him with any acquaintance of his own; 
but he now felt sure, after what he had heard, 
that the man was Mr. Finn. As he passed ont 
of the club Finn was putting on his overcoat, and 
Lord Fawn had observed the peculiarity of the 
gray Color. It was exactly a similar coat, only 
with its collar raised, that had passed him in the 
street. ‘The man, too, was of Mr. Finn’s height 
and build. He had known Mr. Finn well, and 
the man stepped with Mr. Finn’s step. Major 
Mackintosh thought that Lord Fawn’s evidence 
was—‘‘ very unfortunate as regarded Mr. Finn.” 

** I’m d—d if that idiot won't hang poor Phin- 
ny,” said Fitzgibbon afterward to Erle. ‘* And 
yet I don’t believe a word of it.” 
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‘* Fawn wouldn't lie for the sake of hanging 
Phineas Finn,” said Erle. 

‘*No; I don’t suppose he’s given to lying at 
all. He believesitall. But he’s such a muddle- 
headed fellow that he can get himself to believe 
any thing. He’s one of those men who always 
unconsciously exaggerate what they have to say 
for the sake of the importance it gives them.” 
It might be possible that a jury would look at 
Lord Fawn’s evidence in this light; otherwise 
it would bear very heavily indeed against Phineas 
Finn. 

Then a question arose as to the road which 
Mr. Bonteen usually took from theclub. All the 
members who were there present had walked home 
with him at various times, and by various routes, 
but never by the way through the passage. It 
was supposed that on this occasion he must have 
gone by Berkeley Square, because he had certain- 
ly not turned down by the first street to the right, 
which he would have taken had he intended to 
avoid the square. He had been seen by Barring- 
ton Erle and Fitzgibbon to pass that turning. 
Otherwise they would have made no remark as 
to the possibility of a renewed quarrel between 
him and Phineas, should Phineas chance to over- 
take him; for Phineas would certainly go by the 
square unless taken out of his way by some spe- 
cial purpose. The most direct way of all for Mr. 
Bonteen would have been that followed by Lord 
Fawn; but as he had not turned down this street, 
and had not been seen by Lord Fawn, who was 
known to walk very slowly, and had often been seen 
to go by Berkeley Square, it was presumed that he 
had now taken that road. In this case he would 
certainly pass the end of the passage toward 
which Lord Fawn declared that he had seen the 
man hurrying whom he now supposed to have been 
Phineas Finn. Finn’s direct road home would, 
as has been already said, have been through the 
square, cutting off the corner of the square, 
toward Bruton Street, and thence across Bond 
Street by Conduit Street to Regent Street, and 
so to Great Marlborough Street, where he lived. 

But it had been, no doubt, possible for him to 
have been on the spot on which Lord Fawn had 
seen the man; for, aithough in his natural course 
thither from the club he would have at once gone 
down the street to the right—a course which both 
Erle and Fitzgibbon were able to say that he did 
not take, as they had seen him go beyond the 
turning—nevertheless there had been ample time 
for him to have retraced his steps to it in time 
to have caught Lord Fawn, and thus to have de- 
ceived Fitzgibbon and Erle as to the route he 
had taken. 

When they had got thus far Lord Cantrip was 
standing close to the window of the room at Mr. 
Gresham’s elbow. ‘* Don’t allow yourself to be 
hurried into believing it,” said Lord Cantrip. 

‘**T do not know that we need believe it, or the 
reverse. It is a case for the police.” 

**Of course it is; but your belief and mine 
will have a weight. Nothing that I have heard 
makes me for a moment think it possible. I 
know the man.” 

‘** He was very angry.” 

** Had he struck him in the club I should not 
have been much surprised ; but he never attack- 
ed his enemy with a bludgeon in a dark alley. 
I know him well.” 

‘* What do you think of Fawn’s story ?” 

‘*He was mistaken in his man. Remember, 
it was a dark night.” 

**I do not see that you and I can do any 
thing,” said Mr. Gresham. ‘‘I shall have to 
say something in the House as to the poor fel- 
low’s death, but I certainly shall not express a 
suspicion. Why should I ?” 

Up to this moment nothing had been done as 
to Phineas Finn. It was known that he would, 
in his natural course of business, be in his place 
in Parliament at four, and Major Mackintosh 
was of opinion that he certainly should be taken 
before a magistrate in time to prevent the ne- 
cessity of arresting him in the House. It was 
decided that Lord Fawn, with Fitzgibbon and 
Erle, should accompany the police officer to Bow 
Street, and that a magistrate should be applied to 
for a warrant, if he thought the evidence was suf- 
ficient. Major Mackintosh was of opinion that, 
although by no possibility could the two men sus- 
pected have been jointly guilty of the murder, 
still the circumstances were such as to justify the 
immediate arrest of both. Were Yosef Mealyus 
really guilty, and to be allowed to slip from their 
hands, no doubt it might be very difficult to catch 
him. Facts did not at present seem to prevail 
against him; but, as the Major observed, facts 
are apt to alter considerably when they are mi- 
nutely sifted. His character was half sufficient 
to condemn him; and then with him there was 
an adequate motive, and what Lord Cantrip re- 
garded as ‘‘a possibility.” It was not to be con- 
ceived that from mere rage Phineas Finn would 
lay a plot for murdering a man in the street. 
**Tt is on the cards, my lord,” said the Major, 
**that he may have chosen to attack Mr. Bon- 
teen without intending to murder him. The 
murder may afterward have been an accident.” 

It was impossible after this for even a Prime 
Minister and two Cabinet Ministers to go about 
their work calmly. The men concerned had 
been too well known to them to allow their minds 
to become clear of the subject. When Major 
Mackintosh went off to Bow Street with Erle 
and Laurence, it was certainly the opinion of the 
majority of those who had been present that the 
blow had been struck by the hand of Phineas 
Finn. And perhaps the worst aspect of it all 
was that there had been not simply a blow, but 
blows. The constables had dec!ared that the 
murdered man had been struck thrice about the 
head, and that the fatal stroke had been given on 
the side of his head after the man’s hat had been 
knocked off. That Finn should have followed 
his enemy threugh the street, after such words as 
he had spoken, with the view of having the quar- 
rel out in some shape, did not seem to be very 
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improbable to any of them except Lord Cantr 


ip: 
and then, had there been a scuffle out in the on 
path, at the spot at which the angry man might 


have overtaken his adversary, it was not incredi- 
ble to them that he should have drawn even such 
a weapon as a life-preserver from his pocket 
But, in the case as it had occurred, a spot pe. 
culiarly traitorous had been selected, and the a. 
tack had too probably been made from behind 
As yet there was no evidence that the murder. 
er had himself encountered any ill usage, And 
Finn, if he was the murderer, must, from the 
time he was standing at the club door, have con. 
templaied a traitorous, dastardly attack. Hp 
must have counted his moments: have returned 
slyly in the dark to the corner of the street which 
he had once passed ; have muffled his face jn his 
coat ; and have then laid wait in a spot to which 
an honest man at night would hardly trust him. 
self with honest purposes. ‘‘I look upon it as 
quite out of the question,” said Lord Cantrip, 
when the three Ministers were left alone. Now 
Lord Cantrip had served for many months in the 
same office as Phineas Finn. 

** You are simply putting your own opinion of 
the man against the facts,” said Mr. Gresham 
‘** But facts always convince, and another man’s 
opinion rarely convinces.” 

‘**I’m not sure that we know the facts yet,” 
said the Duke. y 

**Of course we are speaking of them as far as 
they have been told to us. As far as they 
unless they can be upset and shown not to be 
facts—I fear they would be conclusive to me on 
a jury.” 

**Do you mean that you have heard enough 
to condemn him?” asked Lord Cantrip. 

** Remember what we have heard. The mur. 
dered man had two enemies.” 

** He may have had a third.” 

**Or ten: but we have heard of but two.” 

** He may have been attacked for his mor ev,” 
said the Duke. : 

**But neither his money nor his watch was 
touched,” continued Mr. Gresham. ‘‘ Anger, 
or the desire of putting the man out of the way, 
has caused the murder. ’ 
according to the facts as we now have them, 
could not have been there. Nor is it probable 
that he could have known that his enemy would 
be on that spot. The other not only could have 
been there, but was certainly near the place at 
the moment—so near that, did he not do the 
deed himself, it is almost wonderful that it should 
not have been interrupted in its doings by his 
nearness, He certainly knew that the victim 
would be there. He was burning with anger 
against him at the moment. He had just threat. 
ened him. He had with him such instru- 
ment as was afterward used. A man believed 
to be him is seen hurrying to the spot by a wit- 
ness whose credibility is beyond doubt. ” These 
are the facts such as we have them at present, 
Unless they can be upset, I fear they would con- 
vince a jury—as they have already convinced 
those officers of the police.” 

‘* Officers of the police always believe men te 
be guilty,” said Lord Cantrip. 

‘* They don't believe the Jew clergyman to be 
guilty,” said Mr. Gresham. 

**T fear that there will be enough to send Mr. 
Finn to a trial,” said the Duke. 

** Not a doubt of it,” said Mr. Gresham. 

** And yet I feel as convinced of his innocence 
as I do of my own,” said Lord Cantrip. 


Of the two enemies one, 


an 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
MR. MAULE’S ATTEMPT. 


Axovt three o'clock in the day the first tidings 
of what had taken place reached Madame Goes- 
ler in the following perturbed note from her friend 
the Duchess : 

‘* Have vou heard what took place last night? 
Good God! Mr. Bonteen was murdered as 
he came home from his club, and they say 
that it was done by Phineas Finn. Plantage- 
net has just come in from Downing Street, 
where every body is talking about it. I cant 
get from him what he believes. One never can 
get any thing from him. But I never will be 
lieve it—nor will you, I’m sure. 1 vote we stick 
to him to the last. He is to be put in prison and 
tried. I can hardly believe that Mr. Bonteen 
has been murdered, thorgh I don’t know why he 
shouldn't as well as any body else. Plantagenet 
talks about the great loss; I know which would 
be the greatest loss, and so do you. I'm going 
out now to try and find out something. Barr 
ton Erle was there, and if I can find him he wil 
tell me. I shall be home by half past five. De 
come, there’s a dear woman; there is no one 
else I can talk to about it. If I’m not back, go 
in all the same, and tell them to bring you tes. 

**Only think of Lady Laura—with one mad, 
and the other in Newgate! 6. FF 





g- 





This letter gave Madame Goesler such a blow 
that for a few minutes it altogether knocked her 
down. After reading it once she hardly kne# 
what it contained beyond a statement that I 
eas Finn was in Newgate. She sat for a whl 
with it in her hands, almost swooning, and then 
with an effort she recovered herself, and read the 
letter again. Mr. Bonteen murdered, and Phit- 
eas Finn—who had dined with her only yesterday 
evening, with whom she had been talking of all 
the sins of the murdered man, who was her spe 
cial friend, of whom she thought more than o! 
any other human being, of whom she could not 
bring herself to cease to think—accused of the 
murder! Believe it! The Duchess had é 
clared, with that sort of enthusiasm which ¥% 
common to her, that she never would believe ™ 
No indeed! What judge of character would any 
one be who could believe that Phineas Finn could 
be guilty of a midnight murder? “I vote We 
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antrir stick to him.” ‘Stick to him!” Madame Goes- | ing, and thinking that he must have come with | other wife at home in Hungary, or Behemia, or | praises Verulam for his “fruit,” his aim at sub- 
a pm Jer said, repeating the words to herself “What tidings respecting this great event, desired that somewhere mm stantial results Che meteoric iron which fell at 
im = is the use of sticking to a@ man who does not | he might be shown up to her. But, as it hap , course he did it p : Agram, in Croatia, was capable of being forged 
™ any want you?” How can a woman cling to a man | pened, Mr. Maule had not yet heard of the death I 1at's Ww iat I say. Of course the Jew did | into 1 ails—a meteor which ought to be known 
i eee who, having said that he did not want her, yet | of Mr Bonteen. He had remained at home till | it. iB it then all the evidence goes to show that as Benth um's mete Judged. however. by re 
por ket comes again within her influence, but does not | nearly four, having a great object in view, whic h | he didn't do it, He was in bed at the time, and | sults, as Lowe would say, Roger Bacon's gut 
ale ie unsay what he had said before? Nevertheless, if | made him deem it expedient that he should go | the door of the house was locked up, so that he | powder-producing alchemy has not been an un- 
ve 4 it should be that the man was in real distress— | direct from his own rooms to Madame Goeslers | couldn't get out; and the man who did the mur alloyed blessing to mankind. 
shin in absolutely dire sorrow—she would cling to him | house, and had not even looked in at his club. der hadn't got on his coat, but had got on Phin 
with a constancy which, as she thought, her The reader will perhaps divine the great object. | eas Finn's coat 2 
friend the Duchess would hardly understand. | On this day he proposed to ask Madame Goesler ¥: Was there—blood?” asked Madame Goesler, | CHINESE BEGGARS 
Though they should hang him, she would bathe | to make him the happiest of men—as he certain- shaking from head to foot NESE DLGGALS, 
ve con. his body with her tears, and live as a woman ly would have thought himself for a time had **Not that [ know. I don't suppose they've Tue beggars of most Chinese cities mav be 
He should live who had loved a murderer to the | she consented to put him in possession of her | looked yet. But Lord Fawn saw the man, and | divided into three principal classes, each m 
nil Jast. large income. He had therefore padded him- | swears to the coat, able, dirty, and designing, but with differe: 
t wh 7 But she swore to herself that she would not | self with more than ordinary care, reduced but “Lord Fawn! ' How I have always hated | which must excite and demand pity in vary 
e in bis believe it. Nay, she did not believe it. Believe | not obliterated the grayness of his locks, looked | that man! I wouldn't believe a word he would | degrees. One class, the most numerous pe 
. it, indeed! It was simply impossible. That he | carefully to the fitting of his trowsers, and spared | say haps most powerful, best organized, and most 
ist might have killed the wretch in some struggle | himself those ordinary labors of the morning | ** Barrington doesn’t think so much of the coat. | prolific in resources under a “* head-man.” a 
n it on brought on by the man’s own fault was possible. | which might have robbed him of any remaining | But Phineas had a club in his pocket, and th species of gypsy k Chis man is raised t 
entris Had the man attacked Phineas Finn, it was only | spark of his juvenility. _ | man was killed by a clut There hasn't been | his high dignity on account of his superior t 
N - too probable that there might have been such Madame Goesler met him more than half any other club found, but Phineas Finn took his | ents as « und extorter of money, “ WI] 
s in the result. Sut murder, secret midnight murder, | across the room as he entered it. ‘‘ What have | home with him ever tl rars procure by begging,” says t 
could not have been committed by the man she | you heard ?” said she Mr. Maule wore his * A mu done that writer ! romat is given to t 
— ‘friend. And yet, through it all, | sweetest smile, but he had heard nothing. He ** Bar head policemat head-man: and in time of rain or snow. wh 
eshar olve that even though he should could only press her hand and look blank, un- savs that lever murderer they can not f ¥ thei ling, their chief 7 
rT man’s | murder, she would be true to him derstanding that there was something which he | would do.” vides them with food and plies them w 
: » to the very worst, then would | ought to have heard. She thought nothing of ** Do you believe it, Duchess ?” ‘ y We vy remark, in pass 
s yet.” intensity of the affection with | the pressure of her hand. Apt as she was to be ** Certainly not—not though Lord Fawn swore | if the food is as fragment us we know from 
: regarded the murderer. As to Mr. | conscious at an instant of all that was going on | he had seen it I never will believe hat pers l obse ‘ g always 
1s far as Bonteen, what the Duchess said was true enough; | around her, she thought of nothing now | that | I nt like to belie and nothing shall eve | s must live occasionally on extr 
ev gt oa why should not he be killed as well as another? | man’s peril, and of the truth or falsehood of the | make m« short commons " 
to he In her present frame of mind she felt very little | story that had been sent to her. ‘* You have ** He couldn't have done it.” he head-man’s duties are to estimate 
oO me pity for Mr. Bonteen. After a fashion a verdict | heard nothing of Mr. Finn?” | ** Well, for the matter of that, I suppose \ und resourt of the « f al 
of ‘served him right” crossed her mind, as it ‘Not a word,” said Mr. Maule, withdrawing | could ' _ excepting. it . *} f tail 
enoug had doubtless crossed that of the Duchess when | hishand. ‘* What has happened to Mr. Finn?” | ** No, Duchess. he could not have done it.” other artisans. Hie sound tn the ¢ 
’ she was writing her letter. ‘The man had made | Had Mr. Finn broken his neck it would have ** He is strong enough, and brave « gh.” these shops and bargains them t ‘ 
he mur. himself so obnoxious that it was well that he | been nothing to Mr. Maule. But the lady's so- | ** But not enough of a coward. There is notl come to satisfact ter! T s of 
should be out of the way. But not on that a licitude was something to him. ing cowardly about him If Phineas Finn could | one green and the } ed, are then 1 
count would she believe that Phineas Finn had ‘* Mr. Bonteen has been—murdered !” have struck an enemy with a club in a dark 1 in t shop. h a et forth the } 
. murdered him | **Mr. Bonteen !” age, behind his back, I will never care to speak | man’s nar the amount of black-mail 
money.” Could it be true that the man, after all, was **So [ hear. 1 thought you had come to tell | to any man agait Nothing shall make me | n, the d of payment wa 
ve dead? Marvelous reports, and reports marvel- | me of it.” | lieve it. If I did, I could never again believe in | f{ yt to a é hk Che 
atch was ously false, do spread themselves about the world ‘Mr, Bonteen murdered! No; Ihave heard | at y one. If they told you that your husband | s thus protected, for the time be 
‘ Anger. every day. But this report had come from the | nothing. I do not know the gentleman. I | had murdered a man, what would 1 say ? molest n | 1 t f the 
the way, Duke, and he was not a man given to absurd | thought you said—Mr. Finn.” ** But he isn’t your husband, Madame Max refuses to come to terms, t ‘ ' 
nies one, rumors. He had heard the story in Downing ‘* It is not known about London, then ?” **No—certainly not. I can not fly at them, trous, for a cr fra i. f | 
re them. Street, and if so, it must be true. Of course she **T can net say, Madame Goesler. I have | when they say so, as you would do. But I can | faced, stentoriat begs 
probable would go down to the Duchess at the hour fixed. just come from home, and have not been out all | be just as sure. If twenty Lord Faw: yore him, and the transact ft s1 
would It was now a little three, and she ordered | the morning. 'Who has—murdered him ? that they had seen it, I w 1 not believe them most if not e, u s 
yuld have the carriage to be ready for her at a quarter past ** Ah! Ido not know. ‘That is what I want- | O God hat will they do with him! in | lespair, he gladly agrees to pay a 
place at five Then she told the servant at first to ad- ed you to tell me.” The D s behaved very we to her frie ] ri tribu tl att t manded ] 
t do the mit no one who might call, and then to come up | ** But what of Mr. Finn ?” | saying not a single word to twit her with th ment t made by | t , 
it should and let her know, if any one should cx , with- **T also have not been out, Mr. Maule, and | which she betrayed. She seemed to ta ait five sl g oO ' , 
rs by his out sending the visitor away. It might be that | can give you no information I thought you | matter of course that Madame Goe s interest mitted ir the beg guil ' . 
e victim some one would come to her expressly from | had called because you knew that Mr. Finn had | in Phineas Finn should be as it was. The Duke, vy from the f ited as before 
th anger Phineas, or at least with tidings about this affair. | dined here.” she said, could not come home to d i bed ‘ ‘ \ ) 
st threat- hen she read the letter iin, and those few ‘* Has Mr. Finn been murdered ?” Madame Goesler st} 1 stay with he Both | their abilit I ere! attending | 
n instru- last words in it stuck to her tho ts like a bur. **Mr. Bonteen! I said that the report was | Houses were in such a ferment about the murde marriages, and f } r " 
believed “Think of Lady Laura, with one mad and the | that Mr. Bonteen had been murdered.’ Ma- | that nobody liked to be away Every | y had | great rtunitic If ‘ be ¢ " 
by a wit- other in Newgate!” Was this man—the only | dame Goesler was now waxing angry—most un- | been struck with amazement, not simply—not | they appeat Good t ! may 
These man whom she had ever loved—more to Lady reasonably. ‘* But I know nothing about it, chiefly—by the fact of the murder. but by the \ yin wealt} ease in } s! may 
. present Laura Kennedy than to her? or, rather, was Lady | and am just going out to make inquiry Ihe | double destruction of the two men whose ill li y be f l precivas st ! 
ould con- Laura more to him than was she herself? If | carriage is ordered.” Then she stood, « xpect- | to each other had been of late so often the sul t 1 have 1 ; al wug ! 
nvinced so, why should she fret herself for his sake? She | ing him to go; and he knew that he was ex | J ct of « rsatior So Madame Goesler ; G luck to ¥ Fe luck to you ‘ 
s ready enough to own that she could sacrifice | pected to go. It was at any rate clear to him | maine d at Carlton Terrace till late in the even ‘ ga small gratuity the part. but only to 
e men t every thing for him, even though he should be | that he could not carry out his great design on | ing, and d g the wl visit there was nothing e-appear t I ’ fter the expre " 
standing as a murderer in the dock, if such sac- | the present occasion. ‘* This has so upset me | mentioned but the murder of Mr. Bonteen and | of { r ngrat \ timents, t mand 
nan tobe | rifice would be valued by him. He had himself that I can think of nothing else at present, and | the peril of | as | **Some one will go | the fragm f ! ye feast M the 
told her that his feelings toward Lady Laura | you must, if you please, excuse me. I would | and see him, I suppose,” said Madame Goes same takes place afte eral fe and 
send M were simply those of an affectionate friend; but | not have let you take the trouble of coming uy | **Lord Cantrip has | 1 already und M occa s it t that a 
how could she believe that statement when all had not I thought that you were the bearer of Monk bie s if tot ! ted al ng the bes 
am the world were saying the reverse? Lady Laura | some news.” Then she bowed, and Mr. Maule | ** Could not I go?” | gars before they will allow the burial or ances 
innocence was a married woman—a woman whose husband bowed; and as he left the room she forgot to We it would be rather strong.” tral s e to i t ‘ 
was still living—and of course he was bound to | ring the bell If we both went together sus sted Ma I at their er é go t 
e such an assertion when he and she were | ** What the deuce can she have meant about | dame Goesler And before she left Carlton Ts fg f ‘ ; enting f 
umed together. And then it was certain—Ma- | that fellow Finn?” he said to himself. ‘* They race she had almost extracted a promise from | fin from being low ] 
dame Goesler believed it to be certain—that there | can not both have been murdered.” He went | the Duchess that they would together proceed t The f wing is a ! s to which b 
had been a time in which Phineas had asked for | to his club, and there he soon learned the truth the prison and en jeavor to see Phineas Finn. gars are sometir 1. W * , 
the love of Lady Laura Standish. But he had Ihe information was given to him with clear [70 BR CONTINUED.) creditor is weary of | } al Py 
rst tidings never asked for her love It had been tendered | and undoubting words. Phineas Finn and Mr , e tl , his x 
ume (Goes- to him, and he had rejected it! And now the | Bonteen had quarreled at the Universe. Mr. ‘ he gives | I to the begga ol 
her friend Duchess—who, with all her inaccuracies, had that | Bonteen, as far as words went, had got the best ALCHEMY aw ee , pose Oe ' 
sharpness of vision which enables some men and | of his adversary. This had taken place in the eae ; 4 sends them da lay to wv yt ! ible 
women to see into facts—spoke as though Lady | presence of the Prince, who had expressed him No doubt there was a deal of imposture in | debtor into set , ea ‘ their 
ist night? Laura were to be pitied more than all others, | self as greatly annoyed by Mr. Finn’s conduct alchem no doubt, t the wish for gold was er mea f, g, beggars are « 
dered as t e of the evil that had befallen Phineas | And afterward Phineas Finn had waylaid Mr: father to the thought of alchemy; but this in it | 1 to bury « s aft um t 
they sav } Had not Lady Laura chosen her own 3onteen in the passage between Bolton Row and self will not account for Henry IV. prohibiting , rs. ag wt t part f «) vrecked 
Pla ! and, and was not the man, let him be ever Berkeley Street, and had there—murdered him. | alcher for God-fearing Henry VI us é ors ead t ' . 
g Street, so mad, still her husband? Madame Goesler | As it happened, no one who had been at the ( ging 1 for Pope J XXII. being a f la ha F t ft " ] 
I cant was sore of heart, as well as broken down with | Universe was at that moment present; but the | alchemist; for Louis XIII. of France making a | guff gs. Some a \ f aw t I 
never can sorrow, till at last, hiding her face on the pillow | whole affair was now quite well known, and was | Franciscan monk his grand-almoner as the re children, 1m] gt y that 
er will be of the sofa, still holding the Ducl s letter in | spoken of without a doubt yard of a hundred yea reign promised to his | of the extreme t ft pa ts. t 
te we stick her hand, she burst into a fit of hysteric sobs. **T hope he'll be hung, with all my heart,” said cred by that pre ler to the d t | for le; though, if t ve k t 
son and Few of those who knew Madame Max Goesler Mr. Maule, who thought that he could read the the grand ¢ r; ort Jea ie | ex \ ! y bef 
r. Bonteet ¥ is she lived in town and in countr vould | riddle which had been so unintelligible in Park by an ¢ leat! the Bastile $s bold at had be before | to be pinched a 
ow W } e believed that such could ive been the ef Lane. tempts to persuade Loui XIV and his mit to « } r to ex ‘ ! 
‘lan tagene fect upon her of the news which she had heard. | When Madame Goesler reached Carlton Ter | isters that } possessed the ¢ king st Another class goes by the name of Kaou Awa 
: . Credit was given to her ever where for g ] | race, which she did before the time named by Am gy the Vv e ie ! fuent D ; f 5 mea y fi ’ t ! 
I'm going nature, discretic affability, and a certain grace | the Duchess, her friend had not yet returned |} that alcher thus entranced w hoger 6 r 
Sarring of demeanor which always made her charming. | But she went up stairs, as she had been desired, | Alt Magnus, at S I Aq AS, , | { 
im he She was known to be generous, wise, and of high | and they brought her tea. But the tea-pot re- | and even the transcendent int f Le tz They live in the er « ts of « iin 
t five. D spirit. Something of her conduct to the old Duke | mained untouched till past six « k, and ther Spi : L Ve m. However, in the | te f s f " 
1s nO e had crept into eral notice 1 id been told the Duchess returned. ‘‘Oh, my dear. I am S f this phat R r Bacon ca y stur t I'he etches ha their 
ot back, g here and there, to I 5 iad conquer- | so sorry for being late. Why haven't you had | bled t | n of guny l Gel f f us well as the former 
g you tea ed the good opimion of ¥, ANG WAS A } pular tea 7? n the ert fa Van Heln t r In ther n 
1 one! woman. But there was not one among her f is ‘* What is the truth of it all?” said Madame natur f gas geist t. and Dr. Gil , from the 
G. P V suppos d her capable of becoming a victim | Goesler, standing up with her fists clinched as f Amste ‘ I ise f the ! { } ito ber j 18- 
to a strong 10n 4 1 | they hung by her side bea ! me I vas the t the gy their bri } iv to W ke 
uch a blow of reckless weeping f | “T don’t seem to know nearly as much as I } Victim of f m, the slave of su n, the f sdca r beggars come and 
nocked her W thought tha | did when I wrote to you.” P vorshit f nee, t nque fy m th ‘ ' f { tw h. afte l, 
ardly knew 0 lay ‘* Has the man been—murdered ?” How much of al m \ ure y I 4 scant beg fron p 
that Pht ni 8¢ t | **Oh dear, yes here's no doubt about that much of it was el ist! I ble t ind t m fa to 
for a while don't think you ever | ny one,” the Duchess | I was quite sure of that when I sent the letter ’ The se ar pl ft ‘ ’ ‘ " 1 enerally of a 
z, and then kad once said to het Madame Goesler had | I have had such a hunt! But at last I went uy be glean from M. Geoff \ ‘ n 
ind read the smiled, and had seemed to assent. lo enjoy to the door of the House of Commons, and got before the Royal Academy of S« ] ' t I e Ww : 
|, and PI the v ld, and to know that the best er yment Barringt m Erle to come out to me he that cher \ ry alter 
ly yester must come from witnessing the satisfaction of | ** Well ?” | eru ’ ! I _— . 
king of & others, had ap} en her philosop! But ** Two men have been arrested.” | forated lead l ered I el f er for the fe 
ras her spé- now e W | suse this ma 4s in | ** Not Phineas Finn ? f the e! gathered from | ft ‘ ‘ . ( ’ r 
yre than 0 t le, and be had been told that his} ‘Yes; Mr. Finn is one of them. Is it not | Faber's P 1/ch ; bl und her shoy ' ind had the tax 
e could not trouble was mo another woman could | awful? So much more dreadful to me than the 1644, here irs the tement ‘ bee enf f f ‘ i 
used of the Dt | other poor man’s death! One oughtn't to say tor f the philosopher is, by all the t ; 1 ace rtot il design, face-| 
ss had ae was still sobbing and crushing the letter | so, of course : vho have treated of it, esteen to be the great ifficient to bur es, emper und 
which ws her hand when the servant came up to tell ** And who is the other man? Of course he | est gift of God on eartl As, tl f t >| alla id have bee i ocural Phe 
d believe 1 he that Mr. Maule had called. He was below did it.” | mighty a gift of God, the n t! es ry thing tax not now exacted ou } a sort of mutual 
r would any g t w wh she would see **That horrid Jew preaching man that mar- in order that man ld att » a knowl nsent, the beggars take part of the king's re- 
) Finn cou remembered at once t Mr. Maule ried Lizzie Mr. Bonteen had been f its excellence and wort! wisdom, which | mitted dues 
“J vote We met Phineas at her table on the pre $ even- | persecuting him, and making out that he had an- | is bestowed by God on very few. Macaulay | At the New-Year beggars of this clais may be 
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seen, in more than usually ragged guise, going 
from house to house, and demanding money as 
protectors against evil spirits. At the winter 
solstice also they go about under the title of « 
tsaou wang 

This tsaou wang was 
nearly attained the wranglership in the 
great competitive examination, when small evil 
spirits at aight so scratched and disfigured his 
face that the emperor of days 
thousand years ago) felt unable to give 
degre The poor man was in despair, 
console » him the emperor gave him a knife three 

cet long, with which to rule, and if possible de- 
all evil spirits. ‘The beggars underts ake to 
do this, in his name, for all 
will give them a bowl of rice 

The third class of beggars is that for which an 
asylum is provided. ‘This is called names 
signifying asylum for the fatherless and 
ed, or asylum for relief. These beggars are not 
able-bodied, like most of the others, but are blind, 
lame, or maimed, suffering from 
commonly self-inflicted. ‘They often blind them- 
to attract pity, when they are too lazy to 
earn an honest and independent livelihood 

In some towns there are ranges of buildings 
which are appropriated to deformed and disfig- 
ured be where they constitute themselves 
into a regular guild, and only admit fresh mem- 
bers to the full privileges of the institution at the 
price of a sumptuous entertainment. The em 
peror allows them a pittance of about three shil- 
lings a month, and they probably pick up a good 
deal by begging in the streets. Rick people in 
China are often very charitable, and distribute 
clothing and food to a great extent among such 
wretches as these; for example, 
told that in the winter of 1832, which was re- 
markably cold and rainy, a Chinese lady in 
Canton caused five hundred jackets to be dis 
tributed among the aged and infirm beggars of 
the city. 

There are large numbers of beggars who have 
been convicted of theft, and who, though set at 
liberty, still carry about with them the badges 
of their crimes, most probably with the view of 
exciting compassion, a very small 
wooden collar, a model of the canque, borne by 
convicted thieves in the streets. Others carry a 
heavy stone on their shoulders from morning to 
night, their crimes being greater than the first 
Others, again, have a heavy iron 
padlocked to their foot and shoulder; these are 
chiefly men banished from other provinces. Oth- 
light-hearted and burdened by 
manacles, whirl bowls of water round jug 
gler skill. Others go through all ~ 
of the noble art of self-defense, only beating the 
air, 
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cant forth from 
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There is a class of beggars rather diff ym 
those already mentioned, sisting of ling 
singers, called ‘** sing lotus flower men.”” They 
expect a more liberal large 
gars get, and are sometimes 
authorities as spices As the 
houses, re 
sharp look-out, and of 
tracks of absconding miscreants. 
The uumber of beggars in some Chinese tow 
st incredible. In Ningpo, f 
y in which the population 
115,000—they are 
10,000 and 11,000. 
system for 
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en manage to get on the 
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rv instance 
a cl vas last y 
mated at 
between 
tional 
eft to do very nearly 
statesman having as yet had the courage 
with the difficult question efficiently In former 
days, at Pekin, the government use d to ke ep up 
certain small tenements for their shelter, which 
were called *‘ feather houses,” from being 
furnished with quantities of feathers to impart a 
lite warmth to their wretched occupants in the 
piercing cold of a northern winter 

The Chinese be ‘ggar is incorrigible He seems 
thoroughly his wretched and squalid 
mode of living ; and we fear that, for the present 
at least, nothing that benevolent and philan 
thropice foreigners can do will avail much toward 
the diminution of mendicity in the empire. That 
Chinese beggars are happy in their way t 
as witness some of theif say 
who would be 


ear esti 

said to amount te 
There is no na 

relieving them, ar hey 


as they 


thei 


to enjoy 


here 
can be no doubt, 
ings: ‘‘ Three years a beggar, 
king?” and ‘* The finest charms 
equal to roving liberty”—which proverbial ex- 
pressions in mendicant colloquial would appear 
to imply that there are “jolly beggars” to be 
found in China as well as in the West. 
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popular that of its « 
the world! 
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lass it has the largest circulation in 
Employs the best literary talent. Edward 
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| sharp contrasts of corn-shuckings 


HARPER'S 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER: 


TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE, 


By Epwarp EGGLEsTon, 


Author of ** The Hoosier S« ee 
*‘ The End of the World,” etc. 


‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
Isaiah. 
Beginners of a better time, 
And glorying in their vows.” 
Tennyson's ** Idyls of the King.” 


“Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 
Regime ntal motto: Cromwell's Army. 


THE 
7HATEVER is incredible in this story is 
true. 


MAN ON HORSEBACK, 


\ 


the Hebrew prophets, nor among ‘* 
that sat at Arthur’s Table 
the rugged ironsides who followed Cromwell, 


was there truer 


A tale of the heroic age it is. 


Round,” nor among 


early Western adventurers; hunter, 
warrior, settler, and preacher. 


The tale I have to tell will seem strange to 


those who know little of the social life of the | 


West at the beginning of this century. These 
and 
meetings, of wild revels followed by wild revivals; 
these 


this mélange of picturesque simplicity, grotesque 


contacts of highwayman and preacher ; 


humor, and savage ferocity, of abandoned wick 


edness and austere piety, can hardly seem real 
But the 


books of biography and reminiscence which pre 


to those who know the country now, 


| serve the memory of that time more than justify 


stories, 


| tions of conflicts with wild beasts, 


| cut, and made up ir 


circuit-rider. 


whatever is marvelous in the following tale. 


Living in early boyhood on the very ground 


where my grandfather—brave old Indian fighter ! 


had defended his 


built in a wilderness, 


family in a ‘* block-house” 


by his own hands, I grew 
At the 


age when other children hear fables and fairy 


up, familiar with this strange wild life. 


my childish fancy was filled with tradi 
Indians, and 
giant-killers, 
children then heard of real Indian-slayers ; 
of Blue had Murrell and his 
instead of Little Red Riding Hood's 


we were regaled with the daring adventure s 


highwaymen. Instead of imaginary 
in- 
stead beard , we 
robbers ; 
wolf, 
of the generation before us, in conflict with wild 
road we traveled to school. 
old customs still held 
dyed, \ 


the corn 


beasts, on the very 
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ing, wood-choppi quilting, apple-peeling, 


country ‘‘hoe-down 
use 


In 


the 


In a true picture of this life, neither the 


$ the 


More than any one else, the early 


dian nor the hunte: centre-piece, but 


| circuit preachers brought order out of this chaos. 


In no other class was the real heroic element so 


finely displayed. How do I remember the forms 


and weather-beaten visages of the old preachers, 
whose constitutions had conquered starvation and 
exposure—who had survived swamps, alligators, 


Indians, highway robbers, and bilious fevers! 


How was my boyish soul tickled with their funny 


anecdotes of rude experience—how was my im- 


| agination wrought upon by the recital of their 


hair-breadth escapes ! 
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offered canvassers.” 


| love-story. 


Any one wishing a good salary or an in- | 


How 
religious enthusiasm, so 
age I bes the 
and laid upon a feeble frame the 


Surely I 


was my heart set 


afire by their contagious 
that at eighteen years of trode sad- 


dle 


heavy burden of emulating their toils! 


bags myself, 


have a right to celebrate them, since they came 
so near being the death of me. 

It is not possible to write of this heroic 
of men without enthusiasm. 
been further from my mind than the glorifying 
of a sect. If I were capable of sectarian pride, 
I should not come upon the platform of Curis 
Much as I 
laughed at every sort of grotesquerie, I 


TIAN Union to display it. 
could not 
treat the early religious life of the West other- 


wise than with the most cordial sympathy and | 


admiration. And yet this is not a ‘reli 


novel” in the ordinary sense—one in which all 
the bad people are as bad as they can be, and all 
the good people a little better than they can be. 
I have not even asked myself what may be the 
‘moral.’ The story of any true life is healthful 
if only the writer will tell it simply, keeping im- 
pertinent preachment of his own out of the way. 

Doubtless I shall hopelessly damage myself 
with some good people by confessing in the start 
that, from the first chapter to the last 


But it is not my fault. 


, this is a 
It was God 
who made love so universal that no picture of 
human life can be complete where love is left out. 

The 
his brilliant Serial Story, 


just commenced in 


Henry Ward Beecher's weekly family journal, 
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But nothing has | 
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above is Dr. Eggleston’s Introduction to | 


WEEKLY. 


the CuristT1AN Unton, and will be continued | 


only in that paper. Its opening chapters show 
the merry side of the period of which it treats, 
and the reader is soon drawa into deep sympathy 
with the The are drawn with 
irresistible humor. Sack 
chapters supplied to subscribers up to January 
| st. 

After this story follows Mrs 
Stowe’s new tale, ‘‘ We 


the long-expected sequel to ‘ 


characters. 
and 


scenes 
graphic power 


. Harriet Beecher 
AND OUR NEIGHBORS,” 
‘My Wifi and I.” 
It needs only this simple announcement to give 
assurance of a great attraction. Thus the Curis- 
TIAN Unron offers, 
the 


America! 


this coming year, works from 


two fore most writers of wholesome fiction in 
The Curist1an UNION contains con- 
tributions from eminent writers of all denomina- 
tions, and has matters of interest for every mem- 
ber of the household, young and old. The paper 
will be kept up to its high standard of general 
excellence. Having the largest circulation in 
the world of its class, it can afford to buy for its 
columns the very best talent. Moreover, 
will be 
year a Pair of new French Oil Chromos, called 
“Our Be or, The Dinner and the Nap,” 
paintings by Mrs. Anderson, artist of the 
Wide Awake and 
of these pic- 
vill be presented to every annual subscrib 


there 


YS; 
after 
famous | ‘*Our GIRLS; or, 
Fast Asleep.” Either pair 
tures 
er. Price of subscription, $ 
should be sent to J. B. For 
27 Park Place, New York. 
cerning the paper, pictures, 
column. 


Largest Circulation 
IN THE WORLD! 


A Paper for all Families. 
ee Sy ae 
If there is any one thing that “no 
family can afford to be without,” it 
an interesting, comprehensive, trust- 
worthy, unsect: ~ in newspaper. And 
that is what the Publishers of the 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


herewith | ring y agi 1in oO public 1 notice. 

The effort has been to ré. ‘ep it what an 
eminent literary journal has called it: 
“not the ablest and best, but 
sig as we suppose, the the most popu- 
lar, of American religious periodicals,” 


al Ward Beecher, 


EDITOR, 


the paper has won for itself the dis 
tinction of havine (of its class) th 
largest circulation in the 
world. It has strong and independ- 
ent but courteous Editorials, interest 
ing Contributed Articles on timely 
topics, critical Book Review s, attract- 
ive Tales, original Poems, editorial 
answers to “Inquiring Friends,” stories 
and meus for Little Folks, informa- 
tion for Housekeepers, fresh S: 
and Scientific notes. It contains the 
secular and religious News; has 
Sunday-School department; treat: 
Science, Music, Art, Agriculture, 
Trade, and pretty much ever 
thing for pretty much every body 
In religious the CurisTIAN 
UNION is purely unsectarian, claiming 
brotherhood with every man who evin- 
ces a Christ-like spirit. It 
union of good men, not by a compro- 
mise of convictions, but making 
the spirit of religion more powerful 
than the /etter. It aims to carry light, 
comfort, good nature, sympathy, Chris- 
tian love, patience, hopefulness, and a 
spirit of equity, into every family which 
it enters. 

The CuristiaAn UNION — the 
best literary talent to be found. 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Distinguished American Authors 
will be given this coming year. Ed- 
ward Eggleston’s new and brilliant 
serial story, “ Zhe Circuit Rider: A 
Tale of the Heroic Age .” the opening 
chapters of which are 
Handsomely Illustrated, 

is just beginning. An Illustrated Sup- 
plement containing back chapters pre- 
sented free to each subscriber up to 
Jan. Ist. Mrs, Stowe’s long expected 
sequel to = My Wife and sig entitled 
“We and our Neighbors,” begins in 


choice 
3 00. Subscriptions 
Publishers, 
For particulars con- 
&c,., see next 


d & Co., 


prices, 
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only 


initary 


matters, 


by 


given to each subscriber for the ensuing 


seeks the | 


[SuppLement, NovEMBER 22, 1873, 
the new year. Here are the two fore- 
most writers of wholesome fiction in 
America. Other attractive Tales, &,, 
by favorite authors will be given from 
time to time. The Best Writers 
contribute to it. 

In a word, the Curist1an Unioy jg 
a FAMILY JOU RNAL for the entire 
house hold—young and old. Nothing 
is spared to make it 


The Best Family Paper Published, 


GIVEN AWAY 


A PAIR OF OIL PICTURES!! 


The Premiums are especially notable 
this year. Every subscriber receives 
a PAIR of the finest and most attractive 
OIL CHROMOS, that “take” on sight, 
entitled ** Our Boys ; or, The Din. 
ner and The Nap.’ These are exact 
reproductions of original paintings, 
executed expressly for the CurRIsTIAn 
Union, by Mrs. 8. Anderson, who 
painted the famous pair of Girl- heads, 
“ Wide Awake and Fust Asleep” (now 
called ** Ow? Girls,” of which we 
have already given away over 150,000 
pair. The wonderful popularity of 
this latter pair keeps them still in ac- 
tive demand, we have, therefore, made 
complete arrangement to 


Present Either Pair 
to every one of our subscribers for the 


CHRISTIAN UNION this next year, 
“Our Boys,” and ** Our Girls,” 


by the same mother-heart and artist- 
hand, are at once artistic and popularly 
pleasing; theyarechromo-lithographed 
y JenENNE, of Paris, the acknowl- 
edged master of that art in the whole 
world. The * Girls” always sold 
(and do yet) for $170 the pair. The 
** Boys” would readily bring $72, 
if sold threugh the art-stores, being 20 
square inches larger, each. But the 
Boys are the sole property of the 
CurisTIAN UNION, w iT not be offered 
for sale any where, and can be obtain- 
ed only by subscribers to this paper. 


Price, $3 per Annum, 


UF 


out of er 


Three years’ experience proves that 999 

ry 1000 subscribers, after much corre- 
rder their pictures MOUNTED AND 

We shall therefore issue No ux- 
MOUNTED PICTURES, but make a uniform charge 
of 50 cents for DetivertnG the Premium Pic- 
tures, all Mountep, Sizep, AND VARNISHED, 
ready for immediate framing. 


TERMS. 
1. Errner pair 
with the CHRISTIAN 


pondence, 0 
DELIVERED 


delivered, mounted, 
Unsion for 
Por- 
* with Curis- 
TIAN Unton for one year at. 


Kirner pair delivered in the ‘‘ 
ULAR GILT FRAMEs, 


$4 60 
3. Boru pairs delivered, maueh, with 
the CurisT1an Untron for two years 
Send money by Postal Orders, Check, or 
Registered Letter. Currency at the risk of the 
sender. 
t@” FIRST COME, 


SPECIMEN ( 


FIRST SERVED. 4] 
ortes mailed free on receipt of 6 cents. 


Good Agents Wanted Every Where. 
J.B. FORD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


27 Park Place, New York, 


t?” State plainly which Premium Pic- 
ture is desired, or, better yet, send for 
both. They will be delivered to you, 
free, either by mail, by express, or by 
our Agent, 


NAST'S ALMANAC 
for 1874, 


| With 86 Original Illustrations by THOMAS NAST. 


Price 25 cents ; 
Five Copies sent to one address, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of One Dollar. 


Pvn.isnuzp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


ew” Harrer & Brotures will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in the United 


States, on reeeipt of the price. 
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